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(HE cycle of blossoms wafts a year round invitation to Japan. Each season is 
ushered in by its patron bloom—and attended by a glorious symphony of cere- 
monies and festivals. The temples, the shrines, the pagodas, the legendry and. the 
handicraft of Old Japan lend a most romantic background for these lovely rites. 

No matter when you 0, the Japan holiday will be a revelation in modern 


travel. Fotels are in the American manner with service personifying traditional 


Oriental courtesy and prices refreshingly low. Motoring is along beautiful. well-kept high- 
ways while “limited” fliers assure every rail convenience expected at home. liners, sleepers, 
observation cars—with low rates and considerate stop-over privileges. As for flying, golf, 
riding, tennis —no Papier what the activity — surprisingly modern accommodations are found 
here by the sportsmen of the world. | 


The Japan Lourist Bureau, a non-commercial organization, otters the cooperation of its 


office in the States, as well as its vast facilities in Japan, without cost. [t will plan your itin- 


erary —supply all information—attend to every detail—that your visit to “the All Year 


Paradise” may be enjoyed to the fullest extent. 


The wonderlands of Japan, Korea, Manchuria and 
China are reached from the United States and Canada 


_ by.the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, Osaka Shosen Kaisha, 


_ the American Mail Line, Canadian Pacific and the OO) Ol Rake Sa: BUREA Ct 


Dollar Steamship Line. Full information will be fur- 
» Ly : . 
nished by any cf these Lines, any tourist agency, or by c/o Japanese Gov’t Railways, One Madison Ave.,N. Y. City 


the Japan Tourist Bureau. c/o Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 545 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 
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NEWEST...LARGEST 


giantess 


OF THE 


PACIFIC MIRACLE 


a . ll Tis September, the new 
Empress of Japan...39,000 tons displacement, 21 knots speed 
... largest and fastest ship to the Orient... will lead Canadian 
Pacific’s great white Empresses in the Pacific miracle! 

This “miracle” makes Hawaii a casual trip, brings Yokohama 
2 days nearer to Vancouver, puts Americans in easy touch with 
Shanghai, Manila, and the lotus-and-sapphire of the South Seas. 


@®FAR EAST BECOMES NEAR WEST 


The Empress of Japan embodies every luxury known to the 
seven seas. A mammoth resort-on-keel ... vast sports deck with 
cafe, marble swimming pool, period lounges, imperial ballroom, 
quiet library,“verandah” suites with bath. With her three sisters, 
Empresses of Canada, Russia, Asia...she caters to the prefer- 
ence for congenial shipboard life. All have extraordinarily 


> 
e 


comfortable second class cabins. 

There are two routes to the Orient on a white Empress... 
the paradise route via Hawaii, or the straight-across dash to 
Yokohama on the Pacific speedway. 

Ask about reduced first-class round trip summer fares to the 
Orient. Also about All-Expense Escorted House Party Tours 
to the Orient, $715 up. 

Information, reservations and freight inquiries from your 
own agent or any Canadian Pacific office: New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Chicago, Montreal and 29 other 
cities in the United States and Canada. 


TBeacono 


TO THE 


Canadian Pacific 


WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 
In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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THE RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 


By the Raymond-Whitcomb Mediterranean Cruise—you can go to Nice for Mardi 
Gras and the famous Carnival which is the great event of the winter on the Riviera. 
* You can spend almost two weeks in Egypt and the Holy Land — visit lovely 
Taormina in Sicily; Moorish Granada; Spalato, Cattaro and Ragusa in Jugo-Slavia; 
Malta and Rhodes and Corsica, Napoleon’s birthplace; and Palermo, Naples, Algiers, 
Gibraltar, Tunis, Venice, Athens and Constantinople. & On optional side trips you can 
go to such out-of-the-way places as Belgrade and Budapest, Angora and Aleppo, Abu 
Simbel and the Second Cataract of the Nile, Biskra in the desert and Constantine. 


The most attractive of Mediterranean cruises 


@, The Raymond-Whitcomb Mediterranean Cruise will sail on January 31, 1931, on the Cunard 
liner, “Carinthia.” Rates, $1000 and up. Send for illustrated booklet, ‘The Mediterranean Cruise.” 


ROUND THE WORLD CRUISE 


To sail January 21, 1931, on the “Columbus” 


G, The cruise ship is the fastest ever to sail round the world, and the Raymond-Whitcomb Cruise 
will spend less time at sea than any other... But the number of places visited is notably large 
and the programs are generous. ® There are visits to all the usual Round-the-World-Cruise 
countries — and to such unusual ports as Penang, Malacca, Zamboanga and Macassar — and side 
trips to Angkor and Bali. Rates, $2000 and upward. Send for booklet, “Round the World Cruise.” 
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installed it promptly in the new, magnificent ship— 


Era crowded with progress ... when the 
the China. Such a marvel and so tremendous an attraction 


construction of ships was undergoing the most 


sensational and revolutionary improvement. was the China ... that she was thrown open for public 
Timber was discarded... hulls were made of inspection . . . and a huge sum was thus collected for 
iron... the side wheel gave way to the Charity. 


Such was Cunard’s steady, unwavering advance, in 
ship building and ship management. Staunch ships all 
of them, and worthy successors of the “Britannia” ,—first 
of all the Cunarders—of whose coming Ezra Gannett in 
his sermon at Federal Street Meeting House in Boston 
had said, ‘“Never indeed has a vessel of the same class, of 
equal size and stateliness of appearance with that whose 
arrival has been so eagerly anticipated, ever entered our 
port.” “Its effect will be seen in the industry, wealth, 
population, manners and general culture of the people.” 


THAT WAS IN 1840. 


And nou after QOYEARS 


the 1000 ton Britannia evolutes into the regally sized 
—royally apparelied BERENGARIA, AQUITANIA, 


MAURETANIA—the famous express service— 
nearly 300,000 passengers travelled via Cunard last year. 


‘ 
Propeller. The vision and the leadership of Cunard became 
the subject of world-wide acclaim... and glowing 
editorials appeared in the newspapers. Thus did the 
Herald laud the 4radia upon her arrival in January 1853: 

“We find arrangements in this ship which indicate that 
the time is not far distant when every home comfort may 
be realized on the sea... it is to be observed that the 
Cunard Company, moving with those cautious and pru- 
dential steps which have ever been their characteristic, 
are now building a new boat... the Persia... which is 
to be constructed of iron... the company are first in 
the field, first in quality, first in speed, and first 
in the promise of the future.” 

And when the Persia arrived, in February, 1856, the 
Herald eulogized: “the most magnificent floating Hotel 
and goods-transport that has ever breasted the waves 

. a marvelous specimen of human ingenuity and skill.” 

And then came the crowning mark of progress... 
the propeller. Its superiority had been proven. Cunard 


WBRZ NARANBARARARU NA ATAAIA 


©c. s. S. Co. 


CUNA 


1840 . Ne NUReee ye er SY, ELA «Roy: s OF Bo eS ETRY VE.C *f : 7, -3".0 


A copy of the sermon of Ezra Gannett, upon “The 
Coming of the Britannia” in facsimile form, as 
originally printed in 1840, will be sent on request. 
Cunard Steam Ship Co., Ltd., 25 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Seeing, the cAlps from the Sky 


Pioneer Adventures in Alpine Aviation—Soaring Around the Summit of the 
Matterhorn—The Glamour of Alpiné Airways 


By HENRY P. DuBOIS 


HE aerial conquest of the Alps was first accomplished by 
Peruaners Chavez, who on September 23, 1910, scarcely 
seven years after the advent of aviation, crossed over the 
Simplon Pass in a Bleroit monoplane. The motor was not suf- 
ficiently powerful to carry him over the mountain tops and away 
from the treacherous air currents, which frequently circulate 
between the deep valleys and the cold glacial regions. Victory 


crowned this heroic effort, but nervous exhaustion resulted in 
a crash on landing at Domodossola, Italy, and Chavez died soon 
thereafter as a result of the shock. 

Three years later, during a storm, Oscar Bider of Switz- 
erland made the initial crossing of the higher Alps. 


His 


' AN AERIAL PANORAMA OF THE ALPS 


success was attributed in a large measure to a thorough knowl- 
edge of the territory over which he flew, gained from years 
of experience in mountain climbing. Subsequent to Bider’s 
great feat, the Alps have been traversed many times, but 
usually under favorable atmospheric conditions. 

Attempts to fly over these great jagged barriers when storms 
or clouds prevail have frequently resulted in fatal accidents. 
Local disturbances can be avoided, but when extensive areas are 
overcast the aviator is deprived of the all-essential element of 
visibility. 

The dramatic experience of Walter Mittelholzer, in March, 
1922, illustrates the unforeseen dangers encountered by aviators 
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From the air the Alps present a series of breath-taking panoramas. As far as the eye can reach stretches a mighty world of ice, snow, rocks and 


clouds, brilliant in the dazzling sunlight and at time terrifying in its strangeness. 


an altitude of 14,300 feet. 


In this picture the jagged peak of the Dent d’Herens is seen from 


The great masses of snow constantly accumulating on its sides consolidate into heavy masses which form the ice glaciers. 
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HEADING FOR THE SUMMIT OF MONT BLANC 


As the plane approaches from the 
the foreground, 
peaks which offer thrilling challenges to the mountain climber. 


east Mont Blanc is seen towering in the distance beyond the Aiguille du Dru with the d’Argentiere Glacier in 
The mountains of the Haute Savoie, or French Alps, are characterized by the precipitate sides, jagged walls and sharp pointed 
Landing fields are, of course, non-existent and the pilot must fly at sufficient altitude 


so that he may glide great distances ‘to safety if necessary. 


during the early days of Alpine flying, before reliable reports of 
weather conditions over the mountains or safety devices now 
used in aviation were available. As an officer in the Swiss 
Military Air Service, he was commissioned to pilot a powerful 
pursuit plane from Milan to Zurich. Under a clear Italian sky, 
he left the blossoms of early spring behind, confident that he 
would reach his destination beyond the Alps in less than an 
hour. The mountains were silhouetted against the northern 
horizon, enabling 
him to set an exact 
course. 

In less than 
twenty minutes 
Mittelholzer was 
flying over the 
headwaters of the 
Tessin, nearing the 
great central range 
of the’ Alps, A 
quarter of an hour 
later, while flying 
at an altitude of 
16,000 feet, a sea 
of clouds envelop- 
ed all but the high 
est peaks north ‘of 
the Italian barrier ; 
above him the 
deep blue of the 
endless heavens, 
below him an un- 
broken ocean of 
clouds, In another 
half hour he 
should have  ar- 
rived at his goal, 
but strong head 
winds added 


FLYING OVER THE OUTSKIRTS OF ZURICH 


On leaving Zurich the airplane passes over the pleasant landscape of the Alpine foothills before it 
reaches the bewildering grandeur of the mountains. 


further difficulties to a correct determination of the speed and 
position of the plane. Two possible courses lay open to him; 
to return to his base and await favorable weather, or continue, 
flying above the clouds by dead reckoning. Diminishing gasoline 
supply induced him to adopt the latter course. Allowing as best 
he could for the retarding effect of the head winds and believing 
that he had arrived over Zurich, he shut off the motor and glided 
through the white surface of the clouds into the opaque space 
beneath. But in- 
stead of emerging 
from a thin layer 
of mist into clear 
atmosphere, 
he found himself 
in a blinding snow- 
storm. The plane 
plunged deeper and 
deeper into the un- 
known. Suddenly 
a dark object ap- 
peared and vanish-. 
ed. Again the 
ghostlike shadow 
of a bleak moun- 
tainside shot past 
him. His prompt 
attempt to lift the 
plane out of peril 
failed. The smooth 
white surface of a 
snowfield appeared 
out of the blind- 
ing storm. There 
: Page was a crash and 
a A ute nb. silence. 

OAb-Astrs Claiborne CG cpap eurieel y 
wounded he lay 
unconscious beside 
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MATTERHORN, COLOSSUS OF THE ALPS 


The lonely sentinel of the Matterhorn, the goal of every Alpine climber, rises magnificently in the greatest ampitheater of mountain peaks in all Switz- 
erland. The altitude of the Matterhorn is 14,782 feet. The first ascent of ‘this peak in 1865 cost the lives of four men, but today it is no longer con- 
sidered one of the most difficult climbs. 


his shattered plane, half buried in the snow of a mountain 
wilderness. Recovering consciousness, he could barely discern 
the vague outlines of the first scrub pines. Unable to walk, he 
dragged his broken body with his hands down the mountain 
side and by nightfall had found shelter in an empty log hut. On 
the following morning, clearing skies disclosed the fact-that he 
had crashed high up on the range between the valley of the Sernf 
and the Rhine, over forty miles short of his destination. 
Although exhaust- 
ed from loss of 
blood and the in- 
tensive cold,  re- 
newed hope and 
realization of his 
increasing peril 
drove him to fight 
his way, between 
periods of uncon- 
Bciousmnes s, 
through the deep 
snow to the little 
village of Matt. 
Here he remained 
for three months 
before completely 
recovering from 
the accident and 
subsequent 
exposure. 

Alpine flying to- 
day, except under 
ideal conditions, is 

still fraught with 
- substantial difficul- 
ties. Regular com- 
mercial air service 
in mountainous re- 
gions, such as has 
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ABOVE THE BERNESE RANGE 


This Swiss army plane is flying at an altitude of nearly three miles over the Bernese Alps. In the 
middle foreground is the Finsteraarhorn, 14,026 feet high, the loftiest peak in this range. 


been successfully established over areas of low altitudes, must 
await the further development of mechanical instruments, with 
the aid of which the pilot can penetrate cloud masses without 
losing balance or direction. 

Due to the unavoidable dangers which confront the aviator 
during bad weather, passenger flights over the Alps are per- 
mitted only when ideal conditions prevail. Flying under these 
conditions is comparatively safe and devoid of the unpleasant 
sensations which 
sometimes accom- 
pany life in the 
air. Furthermore, 
the splendid equip- 
ment of the Swiss 
aviation service, 
the efficiency and 
thoroughness with 
which it is op- 
erated and the ex- 
perience and ca- 
pacity of the pilots 
who are assigned 
to the Alpine 
flights inspire con- 
fidence in the safe- 
ty of this great 
and unique adven- 
ture. 


It was with 
Walter Mittel- 
holzer that the 


flight described in 
this article was 
taken. Mittelholzer 
has been identified 
with = scientific 
aerial explorations 
since 1915. In 
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SOARING OVER THE RIGI 


Flying close to the summit of the Rigi, the. plane passed directly over the roof of the 
terminal of the mountain railway. The Lake of Zug is seen to the left. 


Ad-A G 1 
THE LARGEST GLACIER IN SWITZERLAND ©4940"? “?mrons 


Like a vast highway, over a mile in width, the Aletsch Glacier moves slowly down for 
fifteen miles from the summit of Jungfrau to the Rhone Valley. This view was taken 
from an altitude of 13,500 feet. 


This map shows the route followed by the author in his flight over the Alps. His route 
covered the three major ranges of the Alps and extended from the northeastern corner 
of Switzerland to Mont Blanc. 


DRE Ae 


1926, Mittelholzer established twelve world 
records. As an officer in the Swiss Military Fly-_ 
ing Corps, he was one of the first to fly over the 
Alps. In 1923 he conducted an exploratory ex- 
pedition over the Arctic islands of Spitzbergen, 
in conjuction with Amundsen’s projected polar 
flight from Alaska. In the winter of 1924-25 he 
flew from Zurich, via Italy, Greece, Turkey and _ 
Irak, to Teheran, where he located commercial — 
aviation routes for the Persian Government. Dur- 
ing this reconnaissance work, he was the first to 
traverse the summit of Mt. Demawend, the alti- 
tude of which is 18,890 feet. In 1926-27 he pilot- 
ed the first hydroplane over the deserts and for- ~ 
ests of Africa, negotiating the long and dangerous _ 
journey from Switzerland to the Cape of Good 
Hope without mishap or engine trouble. This 
flight is regarded as one of the outstanding ac-_ 
complishments in the history of aviation. 


At seven o’clock on a July morning, the sun had 
risen on a wind still day over the military airport 
at Duebendorf. A Junkers, all-metal Type F 13, — 
No. 92, monoplane stood in front of the hangar 
with motor idling, ready to demonstrate its 
mastery of the air. Pilot Mittelholzer signaled 
his three passengers to take their places in the 
cabin. The official photographer seated himself” 
beside the pilot and the plane moved out over the 
field. With increasing velocity, the motor trans- 
mitted its 250 horsepower to the delicate appear- 
ing propeller blades, which lifted the great weight — 
of our machine from the ground with precision 
and apparent ease. In graceful circles, we rose 
above the buildings and trees. No sound from ~ 
the earth followed us into the quiet of the air; 
only the smooth, clocklike throbbing of our motor” 
remained to remind us of the power which was 
carrying us ever upward, away from our accus- 
tomed surroundings. : 

Turning southward, we passed close over wood- 7 
ed hills. Below lay the city of Zurich, spreading 
its tiled roofs around the lower end of the lake. — 
Out of the distant gray shadows, the Alps lifted 
their white foreheads into the rays of the morning 
sun. We were approaching the bewildering 
grandeur which nature provides for those who 
travel in the paths of the Alpine sky and have 
eyes to see. We had cut our moorings from the ~ 
busy world and were alone above the patient hills. 
All about us there reigned but light, darkened by 
no shadow. : 

The pleasing landscape of the Swiss foothills, 
with its green fields and dark woods, its pictur- 
esque farmhouses and well kept roads, its lakes” 
and rivers, spread out below us in an ever-chang- } 
ing panorama. Soon we were above the deep blue _ 
surface of the Zugersee, with the barren and 
serrated sides of the Rigi immediately before us. 
Guiding the plane to a higher leved, we passed 
but a few yards over the roof of the Rigi Kulm 
Hotel (altitude 5,905 feet), out over the winding 
expanse of the Lake of Lucerne. What a sur- 
prising contrast between the details of the mo- 
mentary approach to the surface of this moun- 
tain top and the distant chasm in which lay the 
waters of the lake! | There, on its shores, bathed 
in sunlight, could be seen many of the favorite 
objectives of the summer tourist—the Ruetliberg, 
the birthplace of the Swiss Confederation, the city 
of Lucerne, and the villages of Vitznau, 
Brunnen and Weggis. 

But we were moving rapidly towards greater al* 
titudes and more inspiring sights. The Urner 
Alps appeared in the line of our flight, a formi- 
dable mass of rocks and snow, glaciers and 
precipices. The plane was being driven straight 7 
into the mountain wilderness. Soaring over the | 
deep, narrow valley of Engelberg, we suddenly © 
found ourselves in the very midst of the region ] 
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of everlasting snow, speeding at one hun- 
dred miles per hour across chasms and 
past glaciers and snow fields, so close that 
we could look deep into the fissures of the 
_ breaking ice walls. 

We had reached an altitude of over 10,- 
000 feet and were still flying below the 
mountain tops. Confounded by admira- 
tion and the thrill of a new adventure, we 
looked about us in amazement. Before 
the brain could record any definite im- 
pression of the sudden entry into this 
strange region, we had passed smoothly 
over a saddle in the mountain range and 
the whole of the Bernese and Vallis Alps 
appeared with their thousands of minarets 
dazzling in the sun. In the immediate 
foreground was the Finsteraarhorn (al- 
titude 14,026 feet) and beyond it to the 
west the massive range of the Jungfrau. 
Thrill followed thrill in rapid succession. 
We climbed on our aerial pathway toward 
the summit of the Finsteraarhorn, and 
then, swooping down like an eagle out of 
the sky, glided out over and close to the 
surface of the Aletsch Glacier. Reaching 
almost to its lowest extremity, where it 
pours its icy waters into the Valley of 
the Rhone, the plane turned gracefully 
and easily retraced this great expanse of 
ice throughout its fifteen miles of length, 
climbing ever closer to the summit of the 
Jungfrau. Finally reaching the snow 
fields at the source of the glacier, we glid- 
ed easily over the top of the Jungfrau- 
joch. The somewhat frightened effect 
of our first approach to this strange world 
had by now given way to an exultation 
which left no room for fear. The sense 
of security increased with each impressive 
maneouver of the plane. Its smooth, 
rhythmic motion ‘was devoid of any sud- 
den changes in direction. Our pilot knew 
every air lane in the higher reaches of the 
Alps as if they were the familiar streets 
of his native town. Changes in altitude 
were negotiated so gradually that we had 
to watch the altimeter in order to detect 
them. 

Having basked for several minutes in 
‘the brilliancy of the snow fields around 
the summit of the Jungfrau, Mittelholzer 
guided his bird into the empty heavens 
towards the southwest. Maintaining an 
altitude of approximately 12,000 feet, we 
soon shot out over the Valley of the 
Rhone. The contrast between the blind- 
ing brilliance of the glacial landscape and 
the deep green of the valley below re- 
lieved the high tension of the past half hour and a feeling of 
added security came over us, as we realized that for the moment 
at least the perils of a forced landing were minimized. The 
floor of the valley was dotted with villages. The town of Brig, 
at the northern entrance of the Simplon Tunnel, gave evidence 
of its industrial activity through the smoke cloud which all but 
hid it from view. Cultivated fields and vineyards reached up 
the mountain slopes until they were replaced by forests, which 
climbed still higher towards us and finally gave way to the bar- 
ren, rocky eminences beneath their crowns of ice and snow. 

Towards the east the Rhone glacier appeared flanked on either 
side by the Furka and Grimsel Passes, winding their perilous 
courses over the divides which separate the head waters of the 
Rhone from northern and eastern Switzerland. Beyond the 
‘summit of the Furka Pass lay the high plateau of Andermatt, be- 
-neath which the St. Gotthard tunnel forms the connecting link 
in the) most important railway artery between northern and 
southern Europe. 

To the northwest, the Bluemlisalp, Doldenhorn, Wildstrubel 
and Wildhorn merged their white pinnacles in an almost con- 


lakes. 
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SILVER SEAS OF THE MOUNTAINS 
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Seen from a flying plane, the Alpine landscape sometimes resembles a strange uninhabited planet. 
Billowy clouds form over the heated valleys and settle quietly into elevated basins forming misty 
Above these rise the snow-covered summits of the higher mountains. 
formations in the high Alps are formed by the meeting of the hot winds from the south with the 


The curious cloud 


cold air currents of the mountain peaks. 


tinuous snow-covered range, terminating in the Diablerets group. 
Far to the southwest, the two great bastions of ice—the Grand 
Combin and the Mont Blanc—rose in conspicuous grandeur 
above the intervening sea of mountain tops. But the lure of this 
distant panorama could no longer hold the eye, for the irre- 
sistible grandeur of the Zermatt area to the south crowded its 
imperious attention upon us. We left the Valley of the Rhone 
and were flying up the narrow gorge of the Visp. Below us, the 
raging torrent, plunging headlong in its precipitate course to the 
Rhone, crowded the little cogwheel railroad against the walled 
sides of the narrow valley, forcing it into tunnels and across 
bridges as it climbed on its winding route to Zermatt. On either 
side, the chasm walls stood high above us, crowned by the sum- 
mits of the Weisshorn and Mischabel group, the stalwart senti- 
nels at the gateway of the great amphitheater of the Matterhorn. 

Rising higher out of the valley, a dismal, foreboding form met 
the eye; a colossal, sharp edged, perpendicular phantom rock, its 
pinnacle reaching 14,782 feet into the sky. There stood the Mat- 
terhorn, mighty in its isolation. We approached its forbidding 

(Continued on page 58) 
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THE GATEWAY OF THE IMPERIAL PALACE 


Little of architectural beauty or magnificence has survived from the great creative periods of Korea’s past. For centuries the country has been ex- 

hausted and demoralized by wars between rival dynasties and by corrupt administrations. The building shown here, though it is called the “Old 

Palace,” dates back only to the middle of the last century. Fire and decay have destroyed many of the buildings, but a beautiful throne room, a 
great banqueting hall and several fine courtyards still remain. 


Street Life in Korea’s ecMetropolis 


The Fading Splendors of Old Seoul—Changing Aspects of Korean Life— 
Exploring the Twisting Passageways of the Capital 


By H. B. DRAKE 


EOUL—or Keijo as the Japanese have renamed the city— deliberate effacement. This is no mere chance symbol. Its sig- 
A is picturesquely situated. It lies in a hollow of granite hills nificance is intended. And it is not only the present shutting 

within the elbow of a river. The city proper is withdrawn away the past. That is universal, and inevitable. It is Japan 
from the river some two miles, but to the south the shutting away Korea. 


hills open in a wide gap through which the city has 
overflowed to the river bank. 

Tastes differ so, that if you paid a visit to Keijo, 
I’m not sure what you would be interested to see. 
Possibly the silk and the tobacco factories. Yet they 
are like others of their kind, except that hours are 
longer and pay less than in Europe—twelve hours a 
day for seven days a week, for ten to twenty yen, 
or approximately five to ten dollars a month, But 
for the rest, they have tall brick chimneys, and they 
hoot the hands to work in the morning exactly as in 
the West. The-Government building is more attrac- 
tive, handsomely constructed in granite and with a 
central dome, approached by a wide, straight road so 
that its really excellent proportions can be appreci- 
ated without straining the neck. Within, it is cool 
and spacious, the central hall floored and columned 
with beautiful marble quarried in the country. And 
it is well situated. Behind it rises the toothed ridge 
of the northern mountains, setting it in white relief 
against a wild dark background. But there is more 
in its situation than this picturesqueness of contrast. 
The spot has been most exactly chosen to emphasize 


If you climb those northern hills—and you will 
enjoy the climb—you can look down upon the old 
palace grounds. Here and there the outer walls, 
crumbling now and falling, can be traced, wandering 
inconsequentially among the magnificent pines. You 
can see bridges and gateways and a winding stream, 
the lake with the summer pavilion lying out upon it 
as though afloat, and standing up somewhat more 
loftily the throne room, in a rectangular enclosed 
courtyard, the broad sweep of its ribbed roof up- 
lifted at the corners, giving it the appearance of an 
enormous tent. All this in itself is not very impres- . 
sive, being an inferior imitation of the palaces of 
China, And one knows that it was a center of inef- 
fective misgovernment and puerile corruption. Yet 
walled blindly in from all view of the city by that 
symbol of a foreign but efficient administration, there 
is a pathos in it, a suggestion. 

Parts of the ground are open to you. You may 
rest, for instance, in the summer pavilion, seeming 
to float upon the water in an enormous barge, shaded 
from the heat by an immense canopy slenderly col- 
umned. But you are not admitted to the throne room. 
a contrast more sinister. That solid and resolute Yet once I found myseif there with two friends of 
white building, lying like a barrier across the wide, mine, as one of the gates of the enclosing wall had 
straight road, shuts away behind it the principal The Korean burden bearer been Jeft unlocked. It was an exact replica, except 


3 - s : can tramp for miles car- Matas: . 
imperial palace of Korea. Shuts it away with a rying eons loads. for its size, of other rooms in other palaces, an exact 
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replica, for that matter, of temple halls and 
chambers in rich men’s homes. Built some- 
time to one end of the paved courtyard, it 
stood on a granite base approached by gran- 
ite steps, with the same grey tiled roof, the 
same dull red cedar columns, the same walls 
and doors of fretted wood papered from 
within, the same elaborately decorative eaves 
gaudy with the same intricate designs and 
bright colors which are universal in the more 
sumptuous buildings of Korea. The East is 
repetitive and monotonous. But inside was 
the old throne: a rather uncomfortable dou- 
ble chair of wood set on a dais and sur- 
mounted by a dragon canopy. In the dim 
and empty interior it showed forlorn and 
faded. It was difficult to imagine it the 
scene of a vanished splendor. 

It was very dim in the interior, because 
the door swung to behind us with a clang, 
locking us in. I can’t tell you how long we 
struggled at that lock. And we were afraid 
to shout because we were on forbidden 
ground. There was no knowing how the 
Japanese authorities would have interpreted 
our trespass. You see, we had cameras with 
us. One of my companions, a Father of the 
English Church, dressed in a long black cas- 
sock and with a crucifix at his breast, kept 
repeating, “Really, you know, this is most 
distressing. . . ” 

If you wish to avoid a similar mishap, 
you may see quite enough to satisfy you in 
the East Palace. This is now a public recre- 
ation ground, with zoo attached, and restau- 


rants, and a lake where you can skate daily for two months of 
There is also an avenue of cherry-trees, planted 
by the Japanese, a magnificent sight towards the end of April, 


the winter. 


A BUSY THOROUGHFARE IN THE CAPITAL 
A curious pageant of life flows through the older streets of the capital. 


busy with their produce. 
to the confusion and squalor. 


CONTENTED POVERTY 


An expression of benevolence and resigna- 
tion often characterizes the aging Korean. 
This old fellow is smoking the small pipe 
in which the Koreans apparently find an 
almost perpetual solace. He wears the 
heavily padded coat used in cold weather. 


its heels, 
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especially when illuminated at night; and 
seasonal displays of peonies and chrysanthe- 
mums. But even if you cannot time your 
visit for any of these, there are other more 
serious interests. The halls and pavilions, of 
similar design to the throne room, are spaced 
in pleasant isolation among the trees. For 
the Korean fashion is not to set up a single 
immense block of buildings in the center of 
a park, but to disperse the chambers so as 
to cover the whole ground. The suggestion 
is one of leisurely charm, of commodious 
ease. But these chambers now are used as 
a museum, to house such scanty treasures of 
pottery, painting and sculpture as Korea pos- 
sesses. Also you can obtain permission to 
visit the summer gardens, enclosed behind 
the public grounds. Here you will see other 
halls and courtyards, more dreamlike, more 
dainty, and brooklets and lakelets and wind- 
ing paths, where the Emperor amused him- 
self with his concubines in a manner befitting 
the despot of an oppressed and impoverished 
land. 

Keijo once possessed a city wall. The 
northern half of it still remains, though in 
varying stages of decay. It was not built 
foursquare like the wall of Peking, but on 
the principle of a child’s afternoon scramble. 
You can see it suddenly running up to the 
very tops of the pinnacled hills, pausing a 
moment as it were to look ’round and recover 
breath, then plunging for the valleys in a 
wild glissade down precipitous slopes. And 
the top, shaped in steps, gives it the appear- 


ance of holding itself erect, mounting on its toes, descending on 
Here and there the archers’ loop-holes are still intact, 
slanting downwards; but one fails entirely to trace the strategic 
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Before their low, tile-roofed, open-fronted shops, the merchants are 
The burden-bearer with his jigi is seen everywhere and the white-robed figures of the older men add a note of dignity 
The streets of Keijo are seldom paved and in rainy weather they lie deep in mud. 
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plan of its construction. It winds and doubles upon itself in a 
manner seriously to increase its length, and embraces so wide a 
sweep of mountain far. outside the last houses of the city, that 
one wonders how it could ever have been manned. 

Speaking roughly, the city is quartered by two great thorough- 
fares, running from north to south and from east to west. There 
are others, amply proportioned, parallel to these. Three main 
roads open out into the country: south across the river, east, and 
northwest through a gap in the hills—called the Peking Pass— 
o Chemulpo and the sea. This gap is called the Peking Pass 
yecause it was by this road that the Chinese envoys used to come, 
in the days of China’s suzerainty, to collect tribute from Korea. 
The King—he was only a king then—used to meet them at a 
point outside ‘he West Gate. Now at that point there is a stone 
arch, called Independence Arch, 
huilt when the Japanese liberated 
Korea from the overlordship of 
China. It was then that the King 
became an Emperor, which in the 
East means the monarch of an in- 
dependent state. But Independence 
Arch. will hardly tempt you to 
waste a film. It is a shabby little 
affair, already showing ominous 
cracks. And it does not even span 
the road, but stands to one side as 
though pushed there in deliberate 
and contemptuous neglect. A fitting 
symbol of Korean independence. 

The hills that bound the city on 
the west drop in lessening humps 
towards the river. They are a fa- 
vored locality for the foreign resi- 
dents, whose houses you can see 
there standing red-bricked and con- 
spicuous in a lordly dominance of 
the hovels below. But on the east 
the hills fail for a space, to rise 
again between the East Gate and 
the South Gate to a solitary cone, 
the Nam San. One picnics here 
quite frequently, dreaming away 
the splendid afternoon among twist- 
ed pines and granite boulders. On 
the slope that overlooks the city the 
Japanese have built a Shinto shrine. 
It is approached by a magnificent 
wide‘stairway of granite, between 
granite lanterns and granite fori 
gates, and stands on a natural plat- 
form beneath a rocky and precari- 
ously timbered cliff. A level road, 
lined with hanging lanterns, curves 
away around the hill, giving by 
frequent steep descents on.to the 
main Japanese quarter of the city. 

jut 1f you climb upwards in an attempt to reach the summit, 
you will find your way barred by barbed wire. If, however, you 
persist, you will come upon further remains of the old wall on 
the very peak. But actually to climb to the peak is forbidden, 
as the barbed wire suggests, because from here you look down 
upon the Shinto shrine, an insult to the gods. Yet the peak has 
an interest of its own. It was here that in the old days a beacon 
lay ready for kindling, the climax of a series that encircled the 
country, to warn the Emperor in his palace of coming danger. 
Not, presumably, that he might summon his army to meet it, but 
that he might summon his personal retainers to carry him to 
safety in one of his mountain retreats. But there is no beacon on 
Nam San now; and even to stand upon the spot is an offense 
because of that shrine of an alien worship which has usurped the 
slope below. 

Yet Keijo is not merely a tilting-ground for Japan and Korea, 
with Japan inevitably victorious. It is a tilting ground for Eas! 
and West, with the West not so inevitably victorious because 
robbed of its conquest by parody and distortion. You will look 
in a shop window and see two Koreans sitting on the floor with 
a Singer sewing-machine between them, one turning the handle 
and the other manipulating the cloth. You will see a Japanese 
in frock coat and bowler hat, but with naked feet shod in flat 


the men’s amazing hats. 


© Burton 
BARGAINING FOR NEW SHOES 
Wooden shoes shaped like small canoes are one of the oddest 
commodities displayed at the little Korean shops. 
particularly useful in muddy weather and the patriotic natioual- 
ist of the old regime prefers them to the Western footgear. 
Scarcely less absurd in appearance than these clumsy shoes are 
Their purpose is not to protect the 
head but the top-knot, which must apparently be sheltered from 
the weather like a delicate plant. 


TRAVEL 


wooden clogs. And you will see brick houses and trams and 
cars, and you will hear music played on pianos and violins. But 
the houses are built at all angles; in the trams the passengers 
deposit their packages on the seats and themselves remain stand- 
ing; the cars, intended to accommodate four or five, are pro- 
vided with an extra bench to accommodate three more, so that 
you must climb over the back wheel to enter, tie your luggage 
on to the footboards and the radiator, and submit to an unrelent- 
ing and excruciating cramp; and the noises that issue from the 
pianos and the violins are so perseveringly discordant that one is 
obliged to impute to the performers some hideous malevolence 
towards all mankind. But it is sufficient merely to see these 
people in Western clothes. They know neither how to make nor 
how to wear them, The trousers, except that they open in front 
‘quite obviously, might by their 
shape be reversible. They divide a 
full six inches too low. They are 
of the American pattern, that is, 
supported by a belt instead of bra- 
ces; but the Korean has no hips, 
and the belt is certain to miss a 
loop or two, so when the jacket is 
off, which is frequent, the trousers 
hang from the waist in uncertain 
festoons overlapped by tags of 
shirts. Boots may or may not be 
worn; but in any case, as the Ko- 
rean must remove his boots before 
entering his house, it is more con- 
venient to wear them without laces. 
In summer it is cooler to discard 
the outer garments altogether and 
dress in vest and pants alone. 

All this would not vastly matter 
if it were merely an affair of sar- — 
torial incongruity. But one cannot — 
avoid the implication in it of a 
fundamental attitude, a vital mis- 
conception. For the East wears our © 
thoughts as it wears our clothes. 

So it is best to escape to the na- © 
tive quarters where the people can © 
live their own lives in their own | 
manner. That is, to escape from | 
Keijo to Seoul. 

As an introduction to Seoul, I 
cannot advise you better than to_ 
take a leisurely stroll the length of 
the Peking Pass. Imagine it a 
wide street, unpaved—except on oc- 
casions when cart-loads of loose | 
shingles are emptied upon it to be | 
swiftly absorbed at the first rain— | 
flanked to either side by low, tiled- | 
roofed, open-fronted shops, parad- | 
ed by leisurely white figures, sur- | 
mounted by a serene blue sky. A picture in slow motion, drap | 
in color except on days of festival, yet dazzling with the glare | 
of glossy white robes in the relentless sunshine. And at every | 
yard something to arrest you, to amuse you, possibly to shock | 
you, to set you speculating, and if you have the photographic itch, | 
to keep your camera in a continuous clicking. f 

You will soon recognize the most distinctive features. Oxen, | 
single or in file, are bringing fuel in from the hills, or are drawn | 
up by the roadside, where they will stand all day till the fuel is | 
sold. They are stacked high with bundles of pine branches, | 
acacia branches, scrapings of twigs and leaves and needles bound | 
about with ropes of straw. Stacked so high, and with the flank-'} 
ing bundles drooping so close to the ground that the beasts are” 
completely enveloped and submerged, and appear to be pushing | 
through a tunnel of undergrowth. But they are very strong and|! 
very patient, and in as little hurry as their masters, who walk) 
before them leading them by a rope attached to a ring through’; 
the nose. The ox should be the national emblem of Korea. ) 

The poorer fuel-gatherers who cannot afford oxen must be 
their own beasts of burden. You will see them, too, bringing! 
their loads in from the hills. They carry them on a wooden 
structure at the back, chair-like except that it possesses only a 
single pair of legs, supported by shoulder-loops of straw rope. 
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CONTRASTS 
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IN CHANGING KOREA © 


Korean streets present some of the most fantastic sights to be found in the Orient and some of the sharpest contrasts. 
A huge kitchen cabinet sways slowly up the street on the back of the ubiquitous burden-bearer. 


ku wy Gallow ay 


This scene is character- 
To the left, scattered groups of Korean 


gentlemen in their white robes typify the leisurely reactionary old order, while the street car, the automobile and the telegraph wires indicate 
clearly enough that industrialism has begun to revolutionize life. 


This structure is called a jigi, and the load it enables a man to 
carry is stupendous. A station porter, for instance, will take a 
couple of large trunks as well as odds and ends of suitcases at 
a single journey. The secret is balance. The jigi is set on the 
ground and supported at a slight angle by a forked staff. It is 
then packed, everything being tightly corded in place. The bearer 
backs himself against it at a squat, slips his arms through his 
shoulder straps, removes the supporting staff, and using the staff 
to steady himself, slowly rises. Once 
on his feet he maintains the balance of 
his load by a gentle forward lean of 
his body, and is prepared to tramp for 
miles beneath a weight of two hun- 
dred pounds. When he wishes to rest, 
he steadies himself to a squat by 
means of his staff, adjusts the fork of 
the staff in the jigi, and releases him- 
self, the j1gi remaining ready for him 
when he wishes to resume his journey. 
Indeed, the jigi is one of those excel- 
lent contrivances which seem to have 
developed like the limbs of the body 
itself in response to a vital demand. 
Korea is a land of mountains where 
the paths are on an everlasting gra- 
dient. A man needs his hands free, 
and a staff to stay him from slipping. 
The Chinaman’s bamboo pole, with 
the loads slung at either end, is suit- 
able for the plains but not for the 
hills. The Korean jigi, with its secur- 
ity of structure, and the ease with 
which it is discarded and resumed, is 
adapted with the perfection of some- 
thing natural to the exigencies of 
mountain travel... Andin the roadof = = = 
the Peking Pass you will see jigi 
loads of fuel between the waiting oxen 
stacked half as high again as a man. 
Women will pass you in the street 
with tubs and buckets of washing on 
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YOUNG MOTHERHOOD 


It is not often that one sees the Korean woman so viva- 

cious as this young mother. posit f 

Korea is not a happy one and ordinarily their faces are 
dull and expressionless. 


The position of women in 


their heads, going out to the streams in the morning and return- 
ing in the evening. If you stroll down the road to where a 
bridge crosses a sewer you can see them squatting in sociable 
groups, beating their washing with wooden clubs. Beside them 
there may be a bucket on an open fire, with the clothes boiling 
within. For the clothes are first ripped apart, then boiled in 
lye, which may be done either at home or by the waterside. 
After this comes the beating, which is always done in the open, 
even in mid-winter when the ice is 
thick. They are beaten on a flat stone, 
with frequent rinsings, laid out in the 
sun to dry, then taken home and once 
more beaten, this time not to clean 
but to iron them, and finally of course 
put together again. It is a long proc- 
ess, and one would imagine fatiguing. 
But it is the Korean woman’s social 
occupation. She never washes alone, 
but in company, and probably finds 
the task as enjoyable as the western 
woman’s knitting. Folk who confuse 
innovation with progress talk of soap 
and wringers and flat irons, not to 
mention sewing-machines to save the 
labor of repeated rippings and join- 
ings. But as the seams are pasted 
together, the sewing-machine is a 
doubtful blessing. Also the result is 
so excellent, the white robes shine 
with so beautiful a gloss, that it seems 
impertinent to talk of soap and wring- 
ers and flat irons. Besides, they are 
perfectly happy, these women. If 
Korea should ever adopt a soviet gov- 
ernment, the flag would be a jigi 
above crosse1 washing clubs on a 
quartered field of white and cerulean 
blue. 

These, then, you will observe every- 
where and at once, the loaded men 
and the washing women. 
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And meanwhile, through another organ, you will become 
You will probably look 
askance at the sewers, perhaps keeping to the middle of the 
road, The sewers certainly have a savor, but not overpowering, 


aware of a very definite atmosphere. 


though a little unpleasant during long 
spells of drought. But it is not the sewers 
that are distressing you; it is the pervading 
reek of kimchi, the Korean pickle. In 
autumn, when the pickle is made, the reek 
becomes nauseating, but throughout the 
year it haunts you. I have described the 
smell elsewhere as that of sour vinegar. I 
must confess that I have never smelt sour 
vinegar.’ I do not even know whether vine- 
gar can turn sour. But if vinegar can turn 
sour, I should imagine it would smell like 
kimchi. That is the best I can do for you. 
And it will follow you everywhere, just as 
the smell of garlic will follow you every- 
where in China. It is best to make up your 
mind that it is inevitable—and dismiss it. 
Otherwise you may be unhappy. 

You will have an eye, of course, for the 
stores and the street vendors. The stores 
are open to the street, usually overflowing 
on to the street itself, spanning the inev- 
itable sewer by a platform of boards. They 
are open from early morning till late at 
night, and for seven days in the week. But 
there is no strain, no fatigue, no hurry. 
There is a whole family, from grandpa- 
rents to grandchildren, to attend to the cas- 
ual customers, and one can sleep by day as 
well. as by night,-and.one is not enslaved 
to the counter. You will see brass-ware. 
and brass-bound chests, and canoe-shaped 
shoes in rows like boats drawn up on the 
beach; and grain in flat round baskets, and 
white cabbage stacked on the ground, and 
pears, and melons, and fish. Dried fish, 
dead beyond redemption, as though from 
centuries of smoking and»-salting. You 
must soak it a fortnight, I am told—and I 
believe it—before it is ready for use. Then. 
I am also told, it makes an excellent dish: 
but I prefer to reserve 


judgment. 
Here and there are 
sweet vendors, boys 


mostly, with trays slung 
from their shoulders, 
shaking great scissors 
over slabs and twists 
of inconceivable can- 
dies. These are made 
of sorghum cane or 
barley. malt, with a 
scattering, it may be, 
of soya beans. As a 
matter of fact, the 
twisted kind, a dirty 
cream in color, has a 
distinctly pleasant rel- 
ish. Merely it is diffi- 
cult to bring oneself to 
the first sampling. In 
season you can buy 
roasted chestnuts. The 
vendors, boys again, set 
up iron brasiers, known 
as wharros, where they 
roast their chestnuts in 
wire baskets over a 
charcoal fire, arranging 


the nuts in little piles of a dozen or so to be sold at a farthing 


the pile. 


Poorer folk sit by the sides of the street before trays of wares 
that could be purchased for a couple of shillings: hanks of 
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THE TRADITIONAL COSTUME 


Members of the old aristocracy which resents 
reform, these two women wear the traditional 
full-skirted, short-bodiced costume of white. 
Their hair is oiled to a black smoothness, 
parted in the middle and gathered in a tight 
knot at the neck. Oddly enough, the Korean 
women seldom sew their dresses. Instead, 
they paste them together at the seams. 


ROPERS 


SYMBOLS OF THE NEW AGE 


Under the efficient administration of the Japanese, the modernization of Keijo is pro- 
ceedingly rapidly. A quarter of a century ago the streets were bordered by one-story 
houses and small shops, but now the city has Western buildings which contrast oddly 
with the Korean costumes and native houses. 
being introduced is not of the best is obvious from the picture of the police station and 


the Y. M. C. A, at the right. 


That the type of Occidental architecture 
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handful of peanuts, slices of juicy red water-melon. You might 
think that if you offered to buy up such a man’s stock he would — 
be grateful to you. But on the contrary he would refuse to sell.” 
He must retain something to continue trade. 


will see women outside their doorways, 
boiling herb soups or frying pancakes, and 


-. men “kneading” dough. This is really in-— 


teresting, The operation requires three 
men. The dough, sad and pallid, is laid in 
a lump on a board. Two men with enor- 
mous mallets stand over it and pound it 
strenuously, as though driving in stakes. 
The third, squatting beside it, slaps it with 
his hand between blows. The precise vir- 
tue of his function I have never been able 
to understand. The pounding continues for 
hours till the dough is belabored to a heavy 
slab. The resulting bread is what might be 
expected. Your jaws will ache with chew- 
ing, but you will never reduce it to a con- 
sistency fit to swallow... . And over the 
fruit and the fish and the candies, the soups 
and the pancakes and the dough, the dust 
blows down in a cloud and the flies settle. 


There are not many beggars here, as it is 
off the main routes, but a little boy may 
attach himself to you, piteously entreating 
for a sen: “Toon il-jeun ch’eupsio!” He 
will be grimed and ragged, and his face 
expressive of unimaginable anguish. He 
will hold out a hand, bobbing up and down 
from. the hips, and will follow you per- 


sistently till you satisfy him or till he spies — 
But you ;will © 
do well to keep your money. It will not go’ 


another more likely patron. 


to the boy, but to his master who sets the 
child to beg, perhaps maiming him for the 
purpose, certainly in winter sending him 
out half naked into the cold, to live him- 
self on the profits. 

There are other things you will see. Old 
men squatting in groups, smoking long 
pipes, chattering together throatily, and 
nonchalantly rolling back their clothing in 
a leisurely search for lice; and children 
with babies strapped 
to their backs, playing 
in the mud of the 
gutters; and young 
men stripped to the 
waist, washing them- 
selves and one another, 


a foam, vigorously 
scrubbing their teeth. 
But then, this is not 
Seoul; this is Keijo in- 
truding again; for 
washing is an innova- 
tion from Japan. If 
you are fortunate, you 
will see a funeral or a 
wedding; and you will 
certainly see all that 
you are likely to of the 
customary costumes of 
the people. 

The women are full- 
skirted and short-bod- 
iced with bunchy en- 
foldings about the 
waist. In summer the 
bodices are so_ short 
that the breasts pro- 


trude beneath, for the better convenience of the babies strapped 


behind, who can be drawn round for nourishment or comfort. If 


unbleached yarn, children’s story-books gaudy with pictures, a 


in full dress they wear also a long robe. 
black smoothness, parted down the middle, and gathered into a 
(Continued on page 60) 


The hair is oiled to a 


In summer you — 


or with their mouths in - 
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THE END OF THE MORNING AT THE PARIS MARKET ©. ite World vegies 


For centuries Parisians have purchased their food at the great central markets which have now grown to enormous proportions. Here is a typical 
scene toward the end of the morning. Most of the little buyers have gone; the big buyers are in the pavilion on the right. 


Feeding, fhe Capital of France 


A Morning in the Great Central Market of Paris 


By ANTHONY ARMSTRONG 


you must go by preference with a small restau- 
rant eS laying in his stock, and you 
must work like a Trojan to help him. 

There are at Les Halles stalls for every type 
of purchaser and prices for every purse, from 
the old established firms—the mandataires— 
who, inside the actual pavillions, pay a good 
rent to the municipality for their stall-sites, 
down to aged dames in the neighboring streets 
who pay a few francs to a café for pernfigsion 
to set up a trestle table against its frontagé,or 
who simply dump their wares on the one A 
without fee. These latter will sell you eg 
the fifty and bananas by the small bun 
former are offering bananas by the tens 
an appalling thought—and eggs by notg 
the thousand, from the gros moyen. rie 


MAGINE Pennsylvania Station empty of 
rails and platforms and divided by covered- 
in streets into large squares, each forming 

a big, glass-roofed hall. Imagine Covent Gar- 
den and Washington Market rolled into one. 
Imagine a huge crowd of people arguing, quar- 
reling, bargaining and jostling together, the 
normal French vivacity intensified by the ab- 
‘normal French business flair. Imagine now— 
if you can—all this in the grey light of the 
early morning and you will have Les Halles, 
the big foodstuff market of Paris. 

A visit to Les Halles is not for everyone, 
certainly not if you value your clothes, your 
dignity, or your beauty sleep. By six ‘A. M. 
Les Halles has already been awake and busy 
for some hours. People are earning their liv- 
ing there and have no time or consideration for 
fine) raiment or curious feet. Every second 
ahead of a rival is gain; every sou off a pur- 
chase-price is gain; gains made, too, with the 
same wild eagerness of a crowd trying to catch 
a glimpse of a visiting film star. No, to see and 


or No Questions ea 

Long before five A. M. them 
and the market in full swisqwti¥Tletees 
carts have rumbled in; the wagons haves 
verged from the stations where the food 


The huge felt hats worn by the meat 
understand properly this vast market you must rh Sn disappearing mune they hail from as far south ad tAlrles or Nimes; 


be of it; that is, you must go in old clothes and are too costly. lorries have unloaded; thei draversidaevedeven 
»steud te to doidsdD sdt 
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had their “little something” at the. 


Tambour or the Chien qu Fume. 
By six the vans and carts of the 
bigger purchasers are parked in 
rows in the neighboring streets 
ready to receive the goods bought; 
the handcarts of the less important 
buyers are edged in where space 
permits; the small restaurant 
keeper with his sack is pushing in 
and out of the throng. 

In purchasing there are organiza- 
tions for every purse. A buyer 
from one of the big hotels—say 
Monsieur “Claridge’—more or less 
spruce for a Frenchman in the 
early morning, makes his purchases 
inside the different Pavillions 
(Poissons, Légumes, Ocufs et 
Beurre, Volaille) and then beckons 
up a man with a diable. A diable 
is an affair on wheels like a cross 
between an iron wheelbarrow and 
a medieval instrument of torture, 
but well handled it can be twice as 
dangerous as either. “Attention au 
diable!” 1s the reiterated cry, for 
the heavy iron guard at the bottom 
will easily break an unsuspecting 
ankle, and the casual “Mille par- 
dons, Monsieur!’ is not adequate 
consolation. 

The goods are paid for in cash 
and loaded up under the super- 
vision of a fort for despatch to 
Monsieur “‘Claridge’s” waiting 
wagons. Monsieur “Claridge” then 
brushes his coat and passes on un- 
encumbered as befits a gentleman. 
A fort, by the way, is a peculiar 
creature whose functions are ex- 
traordinarily difficult to define. He 
is a checker between seller and 


buyer, demanding on the seller’s behalf to see the buyer’s receipt 
for payment before the goods are taken, watching the goods on 


the buyer’s behalf while payment 1 
grade be substituted. 
lets you know it in argument. 
Occasionally he fights thieves. 


SOOT eT eT ee 
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‘In’ the malt ‘hour’: of the morning the whole of the open space aroun 
the Church of St. Eustache near Les Halles is filled with stalls and buyers. 


He is licensed by the municipality and 

Occasionally he wheels trucks. 
Occasionally he does nothing but 
pick his teeth. Sometimes he is one thing, sometimes another, 


© Wide World Photos 
A COLOSSUS OF THE MARKET 


A towering load proudly balanced on his head and his munici- 
pal badge conspicuous on his coat, this fellow is a typical fort 
of the markets. The fort is one of the lords of Les Halles. 
He is licensed by the city. Among other duties he supervises 
sales, wheels trucks, occasionally fights thieves, settles argu- 
ments and whenever possible plays the petty despot. 


s being made lest an inferior 


8. 


T. EUSTACHE 


CLEARING FOR 


d After the tumult of buying and selling has subsided, a score of municipal — | 
dust-trucks haul away the rubbish which litters the streets. 
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sometimes everything. Always he 
must be paid; and, reigning some- 
where powerful but unseen, there 
is, incredibly, a President des 
Forts. 

For those who buy on a smaller 
scale, there are the cheaper hand 
porteurs. These carry strapped on 
their backs a wooden holder like a 
railway porter’s truck without 
wheels, the handles of which pro- 
ject above the shoulders. Some 
are licensed and have official num- 
bers; others are free-lances and 
must therefore be closely watched. 
Bent double under incredible loads, 
they make a slow way through the 
crowd; or else, when unengaged, 
they stand about looking like weird 
insects with the two arms of their 
carriers sticking up from behind 
their backs. It is not advisable to 
drop a coin or cigarette end as you 
stand in front of one of them, or 
you will be brained by these arms 
as he swiftly stoops. Until quite 
recently, by the way, the porters in 
the meat market used to wear enor- 
mous felt hats. These now are 
passing out of existence, the price 
—three hundred francs—being pro- 
hibitive. 

But the smallest purchaser of all 
cannot afford either a porteur or a 
diable. He carries a sack for what 
he buys and for two francs hires 
one of a row of tall baskets pre- 
sided over by an incredibly ancient 
woman, one vast, receptive, wrinkled 
palm, a gardeuse, and to this depot 
he periodically returns and dumps 
his goods. At the end he goes a 
few streets away and hires an un- 


suspecting taxi—with the minimum of ostentation and the max- 
imum of subsequent argument when the driver finds out that the 
luggage is to consist of naked cheese, a dozen or so fish, vege- 
tables, eggs, and raw red meat. 
taken to his small restaurant by a communal carrier’s wagon, 
if the time lost is worth the money gained. For these little men 
must watch the sous. Their menu prices have to be more or less 


Or else he may have his goods 


THE DAY 


| 
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AE DERRY Ee RUSH? IS OVER 
At the Chien Qui Fume the famous café of Les Halles, merchants, porters and housewives gather when the rush of business is over. 
curbing may be seen several of the indispensable diables used in transporting merchandise. 


Near the 
They are a cross between a wheelbarrow and a medieval 


instrument of torture and during the busy hours they may be twice as dangerous as either. 


fixed, for on the foreknowledge of what déjeuner will cost each 
day depends the restaurant’s clientéle. So it is on the purchase 
prices your little man makes his profit, and he calculates it out 
as he hurries home; for Madame is waiting to write out on a 
duplicator the day’s menu for posting on the glass door that he 
who reads may eat. 

Les Halles is not a philanthropic concern. Each purchaser, 
from the big hotel buyer to the small restaurant keeper, has to 
watch the francs very carefully. There are fees to be paid in 
every pavillion, both by the 
mandatares, who pay for 
their stalls and their checkers, 
the forts and by the buyer, if 
he makes any purchase in that 
pavillion. In some pavillions 
the buyer must pay a set fee 
of twenty-five centimes if he 
makes any purchase at all; in 
others, such as the Pavillion 
de Viande, a few centimes 
for each parcel he takes out. 
In the Pavillion de Volaille, 
sacks, if taken in, must be 
worn well under the waist- 
coat. There is an official on 
watch at the door to eject 
sack-carriers, for the mer- 
chants take no chance even 
with dead chickens. 

There is much to be learned 
about Les Halles. You must 
know a hundred little wrin- 
kles; you must make a hun- 
dred trips and pay a hundred 
fees, as you do your busi- 
ness. The word “Combien? 
—Franc—Sou’” are fifty per- 
cent of the conversation; an- 


INDIVIDUAL. ENTERPRISE | ©./4e World Photos 


After the unloading of the wagons, bales, boxes and crates is finished, the 
chiffonniers search the refuse for neglected vegetables or fruits. 
little waste among the thrifty French. 


swers are flung to a dozen different quarters as a poker dealer 
flips round cards; there is swift bargaining over rivals’ shoulders. 
And your business must be done under flaring lights in a com- 
posite smell of fish and cheese, raw flesh, and, above all, rotting 
orange; must be done over rows of naked fowls or baskets of 
crawling lobsters, across black mounds of mussels, cabbages in 
heaped-up sacks, pavements ankle deep in boxes of fruit. 

Shouting, fingering, paying out greasy notes covered with fish- 
scales or beet-root stains, the people struggle past; men with 
sacks that rub against clothes, 
men with voices beating down 
prices franc by franc, or sou 
by sou; men hurrying along 
to where a friend has said 
one may buy “poireaux a 
cinquante.” Here an orange 
falls off a stall, is kicked “‘ac- 
cidentally” a yard or two to 
see if Madame has her eye on 
it, and is hastily pocketed— 
three sous’ profit. There, a 
damaged bunch of bananas is 
rejected from a ten-kilo pur- 
chase, and another substituted 
amid much protestation of 
rank robbery and good faith 
on either side. A lorry or 
two steals at a snail’s pace 
through the crowd which 
swarms over the roads. An 
occasional gendarme stands 
like a little blue fort at a cor- 
ner. A golden orange courge 
cut in slices gleams among 
leeks. The lamplight is re- 
flected off the red insides of 
sheep. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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THE SPECTACULAR TUNNEL ON THE ZION-MOUNT CARMEL HIGHWAY Ache dee Se) 


A spectacular and amazing piece of engineering, the new Zion-Mount Carmel Highway is one of the most difficult and costly pieces of highway 

construction that has been attempted in any part of the world up to the present time. One of the outstanding features of the new highway is the 

long tunnel running for over a mile along the sheer face of the canyon cliff and indicated in this picture by the dotted white line. The building of 
this tunnel was a unique achievement, for there were engineering problems involved for which there were no precedents. 


The Hanging Highway of Zion 


The World’s Most Costly Road—How an Amazing Engineering Triumph Was 
Won—Over the New Zion-Mount Carmel Highway 


By LEWIS R. FREEMAN 


and twisted like wounded rat- 
tlers in conforming to the lim- ~ 
iting topography. The saving 
of distance by the compara- 
tively direct Mount Carmel 
route between Zion and Bryce 
promised to be almost a half; 
that between Zion and_ the 
Grand Canyon about one-fifth. 
Because of the better grades, 
the saving in time would be in 
even greater proportion, while 
the reduction in transport costs 
would be enough to pay inter- 
est on a very substantial part 
of the cost. 

At last an engineer was 
found who brought the project 
down to earth—away from the 
though th Courtesy Union Pacific System balloon-suspended stage =, by 

g ey were a great pointing out how the trick 
improvement over the desert pee ON) TEs Le EAN INE could be turned by constructing 
tracks connecting the Mormon <A huge passageway hewn out of solid rock, the tunnel on the Zion. 4 mile or more of tunnel 


: : : Mount Carmel Highway is the longest non-urban tunnel in the United : . 
villages before the creation of States. This picture shows the eastern entrance before the roadway was through the barrier cliffs, cuty 
the National Parks, writhed paved and the lighting installed. ting the Gordian knot, saving 


¥¢ 1p HERE’S no doubt of 
the need of a road that 

would cut such great 
distances off the routes be- 
tween Zion, Bryce and the 
North Rim of the Grand Can- 
yon by the present highways; 
but the only conceivable way is 
by Pine Creek Canyon—and 
the engineer who builds a road 
up those overhanging cliffs will 
have to swing it from balloons.” 
That, in effect, was the reply 
of one of the first engineers 
consulted as to the practicabil- 
ity of a shortening of the route 
between Zion and Bryce Na- 
tional Parks by a boldly con- 
ceived cut-off by way of Mount 


Carmel. The existing roads, ae oe 
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THE SWEEPING CURVES OF THE ROADWAY 


Like the coils of a flung lariat, the roadway rises out of the valley and winds its way upward to the lower portal of the tunnel. This picture and 

its continuation on the opposite page give some idea of the magnificent panoramic sweep of the Zion-Mount Carmel Highway and of the difficult 

engineering problems involved in its construction, The tunnel section alone cost a million and a half dollars. For sheer beauty of scenery, there 
are only a few highways in the world which can rival this. 


distance and securing protection from slides at the same time. 
There was no engineering precedent for four or five of the 
engineering problems involved—but it was the business of engi- 
neers to violate precedents. A way could be found to build the 
tunnel if money could be found to pay the costs. 

When the first tentative estimates of costs were made, these 
proved scarcely less appalling to the National Park authorities 
than had the first forerunning meander of the cliffs of Pine 
Creek Canyon to the engineers. 
The section of road with the 
proposed tunnel and its enor- 
mously difficult and expensive 
approaches would costa mil- 
lion and a half dollars. As this 
was all within Zion National 
Park boundaries, that sum 
would have to be found by the 
Park Service, with another half 
million to be raised by the State 
of Utah for completing the 
somewhat less expensive but 
still costly section of the road 
outside of the Park. A million 
and a half dollars for a few 
miles of mountain road! That 
was more than the total that 
had been appropriated by Con- 
gress for National Park roads 
in the first ten years after Na- 
tional Parks were created. 

Those familiar with the diffi- 
culties of prying money out of 
Congress for road-building are 
prone to rate the securing of 
the Zion-Mount Carmel appro- 
priation as no less of a wonder 


Vhe galleries built in the tunnel and opening onto the canyon act as a 

series of frames for panoramic pictures such as one might get from an 

airplane cabin flying low over the mountains. This is a typical view of 
the extraordinary skyline surmounting the red and white cliffs. 


in political finances than are Bryce, Zion and the Grand Canyon 
in scenic splendor. Nevertheless, the money became available in 
time, and the engineers and contractors set to work on the most 
difficult and costly piece of highway construction that has been 
attempted in any part of the world up to the present time. The 
difficulties began at the very outset with the surveying. No one 
had ever been at either portal of what is now the completed 
tunnel, nor would it be practicable for these points to be reached 
until they were attained from 
the inside of the cliff. by 
blasting. 


The orthodox way of laying 
out such a tunnel is by sights 
from points of vantage above. 
Since the topography was such 
that no such sights could be 
taken here, the unprecedented 
practice had to be followed of 
constructing a foot-path along 
the base of the cliff, from two 
to four hundred feet below the 
projected bore, and making 
studies from the most favor- 
able points thus reached. De- 
termining the approximate 
route of the tunnel by triangu- 
lation, five points were selected 
from which to begin excava- 
tion. These points, roughly 
three or four hundred yards 
apart along the cliff face, were 
picked largely for the accessi- 
bility by scaffold fron below. 
Opening up wide galleries at 
the top of the scaffolding, work 
was started in both directions 


Photo by Chiff Bray 
FROM ONE OF THE GALLERIES 
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At various points along the cliff, wide galleries were excavated and work 


was started in both directions along the bore of the tunnel. This picture 
shows how the work was begun, Some idea of the size of the gallery 
may be gained by comparing it with the men standing below. 


along the bore of the tunnel. Thus ten “headings” were being 
driven at once, and when these were run together, the small pre- 
liminary tunnel was complete. Then, by what is called the “ring 
blasting system,” the red sandstone was torn out and the tunnel 
enlarged to its final dimensions of sixteen feet high by twenty- 
two feet wide. Compressors for drilling and all other machinery 
were brought in along the trail at the base of the cliff and hoisted 
to one of the galleries; also the dynamite. 

Perhaps the most dramatic moment during the construction 
period came when it was discovered that the enormously deep 
but narrow gorge of Pine Creek Canyon did not have the capacity 
to receive all of the rock to be excavated from the great bore 
along its southern side. This remarkable chasm, though four 
hundred feet deep opposite the tunnel, is but twenty feet wide 
at the top, with the bottom so narrow that a man walking along 
it finally reaches a point at which the rocky walls no longer 
permit his body to wiggle through between them. 

The inadequacy of this gorge as a dump had been reckoned 
with in advance, but it had been confidently hoped that the floods 
from the torrential rains to which this region is subject at sea- 
sons of the year would scour the debris away before it had 
accumulated to a troublesome height. But the first light rains 
only had the effect of cementing the dumped sandstone lumps 
into a solider mass, and it continued to pile up ‘until at last a 
level was reached not far below the opening of one of the gal- 
leries. With the lower dumpings now packed almost as hard as 
the unblasted formation under the pressure of the thousands of 
tons of rock above, there arose a question as to whether or not 
the first flood, instead of dislodging the mass, might surge over 
the top, ‘rise and pour into the gallery and destroy the tunnel. 


TRAVEL 

While some means of guarding against so devastating a men- 
ace was being considered, the blow fell—not the light run-off of 
an afternoon thunder-squall this time, but a tumbling wall of 
sand and rock and water scoured by a heavy cloudburst from 
the whole upper basin of Pine Creek. Almost in an instant the 
canyon was full to the tunnel level with a down-rushing surge 
of mud and rolling boulders, and for a few moments it seemed 
to the anxious watchers that their worst fears were to be real- 
ized—that the former Pine Creek Canyon gorge was to remain 
chock-a-block with debris while a new box canyon was scoured 
out by way of the tunnel excavation, destroying for all time the 
possibility of building a highway by this route. 

But the uncertainty was a matter of only a minute or so. Once 
the full might of those down-rushing millions of tons of rock 
and water was exerted against the dump, that wall of debris 
seemed to melt like a snowbank under a jet of steam. Then it 
went out with a roar that was heard in the Mormon villages miles 
below the forks of the Virgin, and the threat of a blocked Pine 
Creek Canyon to the tunnel disappeared for good and all. 

It was my good fortune, in the course of a visit to the North 
Rim of the Grand Canyon last summer, to make a trip over the 
Zion-Mount Carmel Road in the company of Resident Engineer 
R. A. Brown, who gave a first-hand account of those problems 
and difficulties of construction that I have already set down. 


A series of sweeping curves carries the road from the floor of . 


Zion Valley to the west or lower: portal of the tunnel. Broad 
and heavily banked turns, with solid stone walls on the outer 
sides, give such a sensation of safety as one rarely experiences 
on a road that curls up the side of a cliff like the coils of a flung 
lariat. 
cars can pass in safety, were evident even though the great bore 
was still ungraded and much obstructed with scaffolding and 
machinery. 

The broad parking spaces at the balustraded galleries were 
about finished. The gallery openings act as a series of frames 
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Courtesy Tnion Pacific Syste 
THE ENTRANCE TO THE TUNNEL 


The Zion-Mount Carmel Highway opens up large sections of the National 

Parks of Zion and Bryce and the North Rim of the Grand Canyon which 

have never been accessible to the ordinary tourist before. This region of 

incomparable natural beauty remained almost unknown to most Americans 

fifty years after Yellowstone and the South Rim of the Grand Canyon 
had become household words. 


The great height and width of the tunnel, where four 
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for panoramic pictures of Zion such as one might get from the 
cabin window of an airplane flying over that Park at a low alti- 
tude. All of these views, moreover, are “new’—prospects which 
would never have been presented to the human eye save as the 
consequence of running this mile-and-a-quarter-long tunnel 
through the solid rock and opening up peep-holes at the most 
effective places. The view of the great East Temple, rising four 
thousand feet from the valley floor and seeming to support a 
section of cobalt sky on its unscaled pinnacle, is incomparably 
more impressive than any vista possible to obtain of it from the 
loftiest of vantage points. 


Never deviating from its easy five percent grade—one foot in 
twenty—the road winds on to the upper portal of the tunnel and 
emerges into a fantastic land of up-ended sandstone formations 
that are worn round and smooth by the action of scouring rains 
and winds. Still it loops and climbs, with many deep cuts and 
an occasional short tunnel. As is always the case with National 
Park roads, the greatest care has been taken to avoid disturbing 
scenes of natural beauty or interest. Here careful blasting pre- 
served a gnarled cedar growing out of the very top of a boulder, 
there a slight deviation has been made to save destroying ‘““The 
Sandwich”—two slice-of-bread-like slabs of sandstone so placed 
that they seem poised waiting for the Gargantuan slice of ham 
that is all that is needed to complete the illusion. The Park 
boundary and the beginning of the fifteen-mile State of Utah sec- 
tion is reached on the crest of a lofty plateau, across which one 
looks southward to the dark loom of Buckskin Mountain and the 
Kaibab National Forest from the very Top of the World. 


Of the great highways of the world only two come to my mind 
as worthy of comparison with this noble and eminently fitting 
Portal of Zion. One of these is our own Columbia Gorge High- 


way and the other the splendid road the Swiss have built along 
the north shore of Lake Lucerne. Both of these veritable caminos 
reales have tunnels with balustraded galleries that look out upon 
some of the finest scenery in the world. Taste in scenery (as in 
wines or Caviars or pictures or breeds of cows and chows) is not 


Courtesy Union Pacific Lee 
BRYCE CANYON FROM INSPIRATION POINT 


Bryce Canyon, with its blazing color and its grotesque erosions, is in 

reality an amphitheater in the making. Within a limestone rim eight 

thousand feet high lies a bowl a thousand feet deep and filled with 
the eroding rocks in all their fantastic and bewildering variety. 


HOW THE GALLERIES WERE BUILT 
From small scaffoldings of this kind erected against the face of the 


cliffs, the work of opening up the galleries was begun. Compressors for 
drilling, dynamite and all other machinery were brought in along a special 
trail at the foot of the cliff. 


a matter of disputation, as the Latins laid down in a proverb 
some thousands of years ago. To say that this or that panorama 
of mountain or valley or river is “the most beautiful in all the 
world” is to brand oneself with the mark of hopeless insularity. 
There are those who will get more thrill out of the Columbia 
Gorge than from Zion; others who will prefer the Bernese Ober- 
land to either. 


But confining ourselves strictly to the roads themselves, neither 
the Oregon nor the Swiss highway called for surmounting such 
baffling engineering difficulties as did that of Zion, and it is not 
probable that any eight-mile section of either can have cost a 
half of the one million five hundred thousand dollars that the 
Government has expended on the tunnel-section in Zion National 
Park. There are places in Italy, Albania and Syria where the 
old Roman road-builders may well have expended more labor on 
sections of similar length, but this was largely on causeways and 
viaducts built almost exclusively by manual labor. The bold but 
primitive engineers of the Romans would have recoiled aghast at 
the problem of the Zion tunnel. To a people without compressed- 
air drills, electric hoisting machinery and dynamite, such a work 
would have been a greater undertaking. than building the 
Pyramids. 

Zion and Bryce are now 149 miles apart by road. By the 
Mount Carmel route this distance is reduced to eighty-eight 
miles, while the driving time—due to easier grades and curves— 
can be cut over one-half. Between Zion and the Grand.Canyen 
the drive will be reduced from 142 to 126 miles in distance and 
the driving time cut by one-third. 


It is especially appropriate that the opening of the Zion-Mount 
(Continued on page 54) 
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MONT SAINT MICHEL IN BRITTANY 


IN AV Ly bb 


Reaching skyward in one divine sweep from the water’s edge to the tip of the spire, Mount Saint Michel is an unsurpassed marvel of thirteenth 


century architecture. 


The structure on the summit to the left of the spire is the buttressed Merveille. 


At the base of the slope in the center of 


the picture is the tiny chapel of St. Aubert, who founded the original abbey on the mount in 709. To the right is one of the towers of the ram- 


parts which date from the fifteenth century. 


Twin Shrines of St. eMichael 


Brittany’s Mont Saint Michel and Cornwall’s St. Michael’s Mount—The Ro- 
mance of Two Famous Religious Strongholds. 


A 


to Cornwall to worship at St. Michael’s Mount. 

The benediction of the Middle Ages still is 
waiting at those widely separated but none the 
less twin shrines to reward the pilgrim who 
loiters there today. 

The effect they create is due to more than a 
favorable off-shore location which protects them 
from marauders and which increases the force 
of their impact upon the eye. It is not alone 
the result of splendid architecture. It is an 
elusive sort of blessing with which they console 
the spirit by proving that such symbols of aspi- 
ration actually do exist in tangible form. There 
is about them a unique atmosphere of other- 
worldness which moves the beholder to say, 
this is a castle from Fairyland, and these are 
shapes I dreamed of as a child. 

This fascination is deepened by pairing the 
two rocky cones together and realizing the 
many links of circumstance which unite them. 
After seeing one, to cross the two hundred 
miles of tossing English Channel to the other 
is to associate them in a weird and memorable 
parallel. 

The briefest glance reveals their close resem- 
blance physically. Mont Saint Michel—two- 


THOUSAND years ago, before age and stirring events 
had hallowed their stones, one might earn a blessing by a 
long journey to Brittany to visit Mont Saint Michel or 


By GEORGE BRITT 


Photo by Neurdein 
Five hundred feet above the sea the 
spire of the abbey church at Mont 
Saint Michel is crowned by a gilded 
statue of its patron saint. 


thirds of a mile around, 261 feet high, with a village on its slope 


and an abbey church at the top reaching to 550 feet above water 
level. 


St. Michael’s Mount—about a mile in circumference, 230 


feet high, crowned by an old square-towered 
monastery, now the residence of Baron St. 
Levan. 
mainland, connected by an earthen causeway. 
In spite of its ancient subtitle, “in periculo 
maris,’’ it is for most of the time an acropolis 
surrounded by sand flats, but during the high 
spring tides of each new and full moon the 
waters come leaping across the sands and dash 
grandly from all sides against the ramparts at 
the base. St. Michael’s Mount is five hundred — 
yards from shore, cut off daily at high tide. At — 
low tide pedestrians may go over dry shod. | 

The two islands are so linked in name, ap 
pearance and history that one is glad to hear 
that legend assigns them a similar origin. It 
was in the fifth century that the heavenly war- 
rior St. Michael descended with fluttering wings | 
and flashing sword to the isolated peak in 
Mount’s Bay near where Penzance stands and 
told a hermit there to build a chapel in his | 
honor. Two centuries later the archangel ap- | 
peared on Mont Saint Michel, over on the 
Trench coast near St. Malo. Here the witness q 
was Aubert, bishop of Avranches, later a saint, © 
and he also built a chapel. 


Mont Saint Michel is a mile from the | 


ST. MICHAEL’S MOUNT IN CORNWALL 


© Ewing Galloway 


Like the French abbey, St. Michael’s Mount in Cornwall is superbly located. The island on which the old square-towered monastery—now. Saint 

Aubyn castle—stands is connected with the mainland by a natural causeway which may be used three hours a day when the tide is low. This 

view is taken near the shore village of Marazion. At the foot of the mount may be seen the cottages of the retainers and other auxiliary build- 
ings and the sheltering walls of the harbor. 


And so the two became holy places. Pilgrims flocked there to 
'worship, and Popes later granted special indulgences to those 
who came or made gifts. When William the Norman conquered 
England, the great Ranulphe de Bayeux, abbot of Mont Saint 
Michel, joined the expedition with six ships of war. Among 
_ Other trophies the abbot was given the monastery of St. Michael’s 
Mount, and for more than three centuries his successors exer- 
cised nominal control over it as a priory of their Mont Saint 
Michel. During long years each was garrisoned by soldiers as 
well as by the Benedictine monks, half house of God, half castle 
against the foe. 

Fire has swept the French shrine nine times, an average of 
once for each century since 
the year 1020, when the first 
stone now remaining was put 
in place. This earliest portion 
consists of four bays in the 
nave of the abbey church. 
The spire itself was built less 
than a lifetime ago. Its Eng- 
lish mate has suffered half a 
dozen assaults with the sword 
and divers other affronts. 


In prehistoric times there 
| was likewise a religious bond. 
Kindred Celtic people held 
each island. Druid stones 
-are scattered thick on the 
‘mainland near St. Michael’s 
-Mount, while Druid priests 
once offered human sacrifices 
on Mont Saint Michel. 

In all respects they -seem 
cut from the same pattern, 
shaped to the same destiny, 
foreordained by the same 
| providence. 

As monumental relics the 


two are scarcely to be compared. Mont Saint Michel is impos- 
ing, sublime; St. Michael’s Mount is almost pastoral. The French 
abbey is one of the most complete examples of Gothic crafts- 
manship in existence. Its greatest building, which the proud 
monks called the Merveille, still is an unsurpassed marvel of 
thirteenth century architecture. The entire fabric, reaching 
heavenward in one divine sweep from the water’s edge to the 
tip of the spire, is a surging anthem. 

St. Michael’s Mount evokes less awe, promises more romance. 
It is simply a castle upon a green hill. Its slope is steep and 
rocks strew the pathway, but the visitor is eager to climb. Set 
in the midst of the bay, it is a magnet for the attention from 
every point on the water and 
around the shore. Of all the 
views, one of the loveliest is 
that obtained on a springtime 
afternoon from a high place 
two or three miles inland. The 
eye travels down the meadows 
to the curved, purple-gray sea, 
and there in lulling peace 
rests a glorious tower of fan- 
tasy. 

On a dark or misty day, 
when the water is a leaden 
mirror, the sense of unreality 
about either island increases. 
On such a day approaching 
Mont Saint Michel or St. Mi- 
chael’s Mount, the visitor 
feels that they cannot be true. 
They seem no more a part of 
earth than the clouds which 
coil around their peaks. The 
tower-capped slopes lift up- 
ward with too brave a line to 
be substantial mortar and 
stone. They are mirages. 


Photo by Gtbson, Penzance 
THE CHEVY CHASE ROOM 


The Chevy Chase room at St. Michael’s Mount takes its name from the 
hunting frieze on its walls. Formerly it was the monk’s refectory. 
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hold’s violent history. 


Photo by Gibson, Pensance 
THE CHAPEL AT ST. MICHAEL’S MOUNT 


Above the chapel which was the worshiping place of the monks and 


pilgrims of long ago rises the massive main tower of the castle. At the 
top is the famous St. Michael’s chair, a stone lantern in which fire was 
once burned for the guidance of mariners. 


LOOKING TOWARD THE CORNISH MAINLAND 
This ancient sentry box, built about nine hundred years ago at St. Michael’s Mount, recalls the strong- 
Down to the time of Cromwell it was attacked and pillaged many times. 
then, however, it has remained the peaceful property of the St. Aubyn family, its present owners. In 
the distance across the water may be seen the rolling landscape of Cornwall and the village of Marazion. 
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Thinking it over, one comes to 
believe that such an impression is 
the reason why they survived, to 
make just such a gift of imagina- 
tion to the pilgrim who trudges 
there from off the mainland of 
absolute realities. 

This mood, of course, loses its 
ecstasy upon nearer approach. En- 
tering the outer gateway of Mont 
Saint Michel and going past the 
blind woman who has begged 
there decade upon dccade, one 
comes first to the once magnifi- 
cent King’s Gate. The old tower 
now is shouldered and overshad- 
owed by a hotel. And through the 
arch the single village street as- 
cends between an unbroken chain 
of souvenir shops and restaurants. 

Before reaching the steps to the 
abbey the street leads past two 
stopping-places of genuine inter-_ 
est. First, on the left, is the 
home which that invincible Con- 
stable of France, Du Guesclin, 
built in 1366 for his wife, Tiph- 
aine Raguenel. It is an ingenious 
stone blockhouse of four large 
chambers set one above the other. 
The ingenuity occurs in the way 
it is planted against the hill so 
that from each of its floors one 
may step out upon a level patch 
of solid ground, a tiny garden 
shelved into the steep slope, here 
on one side, above on the opposite side of the house. 

Beyond the Du Guesclin house is the parish church, first built 
nearly nine hundred years ago, the shelter of a venerated and 
miracle-working image of St. Michael. All around the shrine 
are plaques expressing thanks for prayers answered, and on the 
wall behind it are picture frames containing clusters of war 
crosses and other medals by the dozen, deposited by grateful 
heroes. 

From the church the way follows steep steps along the high- 
flung ramparts to the forbidding Chatelet, entrance to the abbey 
itself. There one may wander for hours through crypts, pas- 
sages, dungeons, cells, chambers—all massive, brooding and sug- 
gestive. At the top is a vaulted Norman church with its graceful 
spire supporting a lofty statue of St. Michael, his sword upraised. 
From the platform on which the abbey church faces, one looks 
off in all directions upon magnificent spaces of sea and country- | 
side. 

But the glory of the abbey is the Merveille, built to impress | 
and fittingly to accommodate noble visitors, and here is the place) 
to spend one’s time beneath the roofs of Mont Saint Michel. | 
King Philippe Auguste in 1203 gave the money for the building. | 
He was campaigning to extend the royal power over Normandy, | 
and one of his allies overzealously razed the monastery. To? 
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make amends to the monks and help rebuild, the King sent a) 
rich donation. 

The Merveille extends along the entire northern side of the) 
peak, its height of three lofty stories supported by a rank off 
twenty buttresses binding it against the slope. A beauty quite) 
separate from the massiveness and sternness apparent elsewhere 
blossoms in the knights’ and guests’ halls and in the refectory and 
cloister of the building. The knights’ hall has been called the 
finest Gothic structure in the world. In this chamber King 
Louis XI founded his Order of St. Michael, which became one) 
of the highest distinctions of chivalry. Above this hall, on # 
level with the summit is the small quadrangular cloister sur/ 
rounded by its double row of polished, graceful, red marble col! 
umns, cut off from »niankind and close to the sky, the mast 
charming retreat of the entire structure. : 

Descending from the abbey one may turn aside from the Stree” 
of the Souvenir Sellers and walk back more pleasantly to thy 
gate along the broad top of the ramparts. On the left hand ove} 
the battlements lies the bay, and to the right, changing at ever 
step, towers the wondrous abbey. Most of the houses on th’ 
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side of the village street have up- 
per back doors leading out upon 
the wall, and from here these 
habitations take on a far more 
harmonious aspect than from their 
commercial side. 

The visitor will want also to go 
entirely around Mont Saint Mi- 
chel at the base and from there 
see its bulk distorted into over- 
whelming perspective. If one is 
fortunate in the tides, the trip 
may be made in a fisherman’s 
skiff, otherwise by walking on the 
soft and treacherous sand. 

At the northwest corner of the 
islet is the tiny chapel of St. Au- 
bert, who founded the shrine. It 
is the simplest of square stone 
boxes on a platform of boulders 
which raise it beyond the waves. 
Gazing through the locked iron 
door grating, one sees the floor 
before the saint’s image quite 
covered with coins cast in as if to 
prove the continuing faith of the 
people. Near the chapel is the 
stone well house located by St. 
Aubert, the scene of innumerable 
skirmishes when invaders sought 
to cut off drinking water from the 
garrison. 

Best of all ways to discover the 
spell of the place is to lie on the 
little grass-grown spaces up from 
the village houses, at the foot of the abbey walls, and gaze along 
buttress and arch, rooftree and turret to the distant shining 
sword-tip of the spire. Always the lines carry skyward. Here 
and there are patches of new, restored masonry, but in the main 
the gray-brown stones are sheathed in old and comfortable moss. 
In the crannies are rooted ivy and flowering weeds with red and 
yellow blossoms. 

Idling here in the hazy sunshine one may see a great proces- 
sion moving from out the past and taking possession of Mont 
Saint Michel. Echoing from the stones is a hushed tramp, tramp, 
tramp of famous feet, walking through the ages. Here are Saint 
Louis and Philippe le Bel and many a King of France, with col- 
orful train, climbing the steps on pilgrimage. From those battle- 
ments the archers of the young Captain Louis d’Estouteville shot 
their darts and hurled their stones at superior English forces 
besieging them almost continuously for thirty years during the 
Hundred Years War. 

That wall shielding the gate was built during the same war by 
the erratic Abbot Robert Jolivet—the same who later sold him- 
self to the enemy for an annuity of one thousand livres and 
came back a renegade to try and capture his own fortress. These 
ramparts received the battering of Huguenot cannon and held 
out against them until Henry of Navarre turned Catholic. Then 
the gates were opened freely to him. Here Duke Francis I of 
Brittany confined his own brother a prisoner. Here were locked 
away those who criticized Louis XV, and here during the revolu- 
tion, three hundred priests were imprisoned. Under Louis 
Philippe it was a state prison. 

Here came Victor Hugo to dream and watch the sea. 

The English St. Michael’s Mount makes a different impression. 


‘It is winsome, while the French citadel is vanquishing. And at 


the same time, in place of a disordered, human village street, one 
encounters at St. Michael’s Mount the dignified lodge of a coun- 
try estate. From the gate there leads off to the right a spick and 
span row of servants’ houses. 

Following a gray-haired retainer, the visitor climbs a path 
from the gate, sometimes up low stone steps half covered with 
gtass, mostly just walking on the gently sloping turf. 

“There were bluebells and daffodils all over this hill,” the guide 
Says with a sweep of his arm toward the landward side of the 
mount, “but a gale came in and blew them away.” 

But there are flowers and fresh green shrubs everywhere— 

(Continued on Page 56) 


THE MASSIVE WALLS OF THE OLD 
Seen from the south shore the walls of St. Michael’s Mount rise formidably above a precipitous cliff. This 
side of the islet is barren except for the growth of coarse moor grass and the masonry is subject to con- 
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tinuous biting from the violent winds. 


From “Picturesque France” 


IN THE CRYPTS OF MONT SAINT MICHEL 


The crypts, passages, cells and dungeons of Mont Saint Michel are mas- 

sive, brooding and suggestive. Here is the so-called Monk’s Walk with 

its huge pillars and curiously arched roof where the hermits and schol- 
ars of the thirteenth century used to meditate. 
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The City Without a Heart 


Ypres Before the War and After—Europe’s Most Impressive Battle Memorial 


By STEFAN ZWEIG 


Translated from the German by Francois Ladtslas 


One of Germany’s most distinguished living writers, Stefan Zweig 1s 
known to American readers for his brilliant critical and biographical 
studies of such men as Tolstoy, Dickens, Casanova, Stendhal and Dostoy- 
evsky. In the following article he writes of the martyred city of Ypres. 
“Only a conscious knowledge of our terrible past,’ Stefan Zweig feels, 
“coll justify our future.’—EpiTor1AL NOTE. 


NCE, many, many years ago, I had been in this tragically hundred thousand dead. It is better to make the detour through 
6 famous city. For about three hours I had sat in an obso- Nieuport. Broad, comfortable roads. Like a smooth rubber 
lete little train to cover the distance from Bruges. A lonely band. Cars speeding from spa to spa. Hardly anybody notices 
traveler I arrived at dusk and had some difficulties in finding the slowly disappearing remnants of the war on either side of 


night quarters. At nine in the evening, the entire city was asleep the road. For one has to watch closely to realize that the 
and only a few estaminets had twinkling lights behind the half- narrow zigzag waterband running peacefully across the fields 
closed shutters. Empty and black lay the big square in front had been for five years a trench for fighting armies. Or that the 
of the Cloth Market—a quadrangular pond. Silence... . Any small round pond reflecting bluish clouds, where yellow check- 
minute I expected a medieval night-watchman to step forth out ered cows with pinkish nostrils snuggle the water, had been 
of the dusk and chant dug by a devastating 
a Wagnerian carol. grenade. 

Immense hovered the : Yes, one has to be 
square masses of the (sce! F 4 alert to observe all 
gigantic Cloth Market iy, - k | these landmarks, for 
and Cathedral in the GRR bes, i -imegemg 4 time erases all traces 


oppressive silence. 
For three hours I had 
traveled in an obso- 
lete train into this 
forgotten part of the 
world; my only pur- 
pose to see the Cathe- 
dral and the Cloth 
Market. 

Today? The name 
of Ypres, the ville 
martyre, is advertised 
from Lille to Os- 
tende, from Ostende 
to Antwerp, and even 
in the Netherlands. 
Round-trips, motor- 
tours, private-excur- 
sions are offered at 
all prices. Every day 
thousands of people 
visit Ypres hurriedly. 
They visit Ypres for 
a couple of hours. 
Ypres is the big show 
of Belgium. A dan- 
SeTOUs Tai veall show 
Waterloo. A “you- 
have-to-see-it” for all 
tourists. 

But responsibility 
reminds me not to 
forget anything that 
helps revive the his- 
tory of our era. Only 
a. conscious knowl- 
edge of the terrible 
past will justify our 
future. 

I’am going to 
Ypres. Not in one 
of those sightseeing 
cars in which hired 
guides present, inva- 
riably in the same 
order, day after day, 
cemeteries, mon u- 
ments, ruins and two 


in the yielding soil 
almost as fast as in 
the forgetful minds 
of people. 7Scon, 
near Nieuport, once 
the center of hostil- 
ities, the disturbing 
signs increase. More 
and more of these 
troglodytic caves. 
Then splintered trees 
with leaves that had 
been poisoned— 
empty branches like 
| i so many accusing 
YPRES BEFORE THE BOMBARDMENT apes eg 


Before the Great War Ypres possessed incomparable memorials of its brilliant past. In the and more corrugated 
fourteenth century the population of Ypres reached two hundred thousand and it rivaled iron plates. thr n 
Bruges and Ghent in splendor. In this picture, taken before 1914, the towers of the city rise P x oe 
above the old houses. At the left is the cathedral and next to it is the tower of the famous @W4Y; smashed—once 

Cloth Market. covers for trenches. 


A disquieting feeling 
takes hold of one. 
| What will the rem- 
\A : / nants of the city of 
¥ , Nieuport be like? Of 
that city that had 
been for years the 
center of attacks? Of 
that city that had 
been daily the target 
of grenades and bul- 
lets, daily for forty 
terrible months? 
’ But no. Suddenly 
with easy heart one 
discovers the un- 
touched silhouette of 
the tiny old port. A ~ 
filigreed grey design ~ 
against the sky. Like 
healthy cheeks, the 
burned tiles glisten 


AFTER THE HOLOCAUST and the windows of . 
: : ; the small brickhouses 

The terrible deluge of steel reduced Ypres to an immense mass of ruins that resembled a litter dail ; 

lunar landscape, crater beside crater. From these ruins a rejuvenated city has arisen, a city & T Ee 

of new and shining houses similar to the old but lacking the superb Cloth Market, once the he talks ab out 

pride of Belgium. thorough destruction 
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THE NEW CITY OF YPRES FROM THE AIR 
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A new cathedral which has been completed save for the spire stands in the place of the old. All the houses are at their old positions, clean replicas 
of the buildings that were destroyed. But the gigantic Cloth Market is missing. Its ruins are seen here in the foreground and they will remain un- 
changed as a terrible reminder of the martyrdom of the city and the insane horrors of war. 


were not true. One can see with one’s own eyes: the city stands 
as erect as ever before. Recomforted, one speeds over the chan- 
nel of the Yser (it must be noted that the Yser contains much 
less water than the human blood that was spilled for it) arrives 
in the unchanged town, and walks through the streets towards 
the market. 

How strange. How 
strange the cleanness | 
of the old streets. 
How new and shining 
the houses. How un- 
tainted the ancient 
towers of the mart 
and of the Church of 
the Holy Virgin. 
Suddenly — like a 
blow in one’s heart— 
one realizes that all 
this is new. Every 
stone, every house 
has been rebuilt in 
the old place. It is 
not Nieuport. No, it 
is a copy, a duplicate 
of Nieuport. A few 
photographs hastily 
bought in the first 
shop show what lay 
between this untaint- 
ed Nieuport of today 
and the untainted 
Nieuport of yore: a 
nightly landscape— 
—heaps of ashes, 
shattered masses of 
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THE CLOTH MARKET AS IT WAS 


All that now remains of this superb building may be seen at the top of this page. The Cloth 

Market was one of Belgium’s most serene and impressive works of art and around its towers 

the whole city grouped itself. Begun in 1201 and completed in 1304, its beautifully ornamental 
facade was over one hundred and fifty yards in length. 


ruins, lees and wrecks. The same experience in Dixmuide and 
Langemark. A new city instead of the old one. A photograph 
in stone and iron. A copy of the past, a duplicate. 

It is impossible to describe one’s discordant and anomalous 
feelings when facing this curious phenomenon. In which town 
is one? In an ancient town or in a new one? Is this city Nieu- 
port, or not? Dix- 
muide? Neither of 
them. They are not 
the old cities and they 
are not new ones. 
They are doubles. 
Gh oS ts -of cities. 
Garbed in old gar- 
ments. Night-walk- 
ing at day. Dissem- 
bling with new stones 
a passed existence. 
Untrue, like a _ fac- 
simile; unmistakable, 
yet untrue. Though 
these towns lay 
warmly in the sun, 
brighter than ever 
(one is inclined to 
say :revived and gay), 
though people pursue 
their business com- 
placently and smoke 
their pipes with satis- 
faction, one cannot 
rid oneself of an un- 
canny feeling facing 
these specters, these 
phantom cities, this 
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rapid imitation of 
rejuvenation, and 
one flees. Flees as 
from ghosts. 
Speed up. t o- 
wards Ypres! Left 
and right, flowing 
gold of ripening 
corn — pregnancy. 
Nature makes one 
feel that all Life 
lives from Death. 
Sick forests. Pois- 
oned, faded leaves. 
“Empty branches 
stretched out as if 
crying for help. 
The center of four- 
year warfare must 
be near. What 
else could the 
many graveyards 
on either side of 
road signify? 
Crosses, crosses, 
armies of stone 
crosses. Under 
each of these pol- 
ished and beflow- 
ered stones lies a 
man, who would 
be today a healthy 
person, a person in his best years if 


for that insanity. One is inclined to forget that under each 
of these crosses lies a Canadian, an Australian, a Frenchman, an 
Englishman, a Belgian, or a German—the graves of the latter, 
once foes (what difference does it make to one who is dead?) 


are separated from the others—and 
think these graveyards beautiful—an 
artistic composition. 

A few narrow streets and one 
arrives in the market square. All 
the houses are at their old places. 
They are a little bit cleaner perhaps, 
renovated, but—it is terrible—the 
gigantic Cloth Market is missing! 
That immense building, the pride of 
Belgium. The building around 
which the entire city had been built, 
the small houses in its shadow—like 
chickens under the wing of the hen. 
There where this magnificent build- 
ing hovered once, withstanding cen- 
turies, is nothing. A few smoky 
squares, like decayed teeth, with 
black cavities showing against the 
sky. The heart of the city has been 
torn out. 

Terrible to look at! Worse than 
the airview photographs one sees 
showing Ypres in 1918 like a moon- 
landscape, crater beside crater, an 
immense mass of ruins. The terrific 
effect that the ruins of this majestic 
building makes fulfills a purpose. 
For it will remain forever a ruin, 
this gigantic edifice of Belgian war- 
fare, to remind coming generations 
of the past. It is possible that the 
original idea had been dictated by 
a sentiment of revenge to conserve 
the horror and disdain towards the 
invaders, to show the martyrdom of 
this city to the children to be born. 
It is possible that this had been the 
original thought, yet the result will 
be a different one. What had been 
intended as a memorial for the War 
became a memorial against War. 


letters of gold within the marble vault. 
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THE MEMORIAL TO ENGLAND’S DEAD 


On the Menin Gate Memorial at Ypres the names of fifty-six thousand soldiers are engraved in 
It stands on the road that once led toward the foe and 
honors the memory of all those dead of Ypres whose graves were never found. 


If it had not been Menin Gate. 


IN OLE DAY Ss Ole PEACE 


Ypres will never know again the quiet charm which its old 

houses gave it in the old days before the Great War. This 

photograph was taken before 1914 and shows the tower of 
the Cloth Market in the background. 


© Underwood & Underwood 
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And this work of 
art, shattered to 
dust and less, is a 
warning for all 
who love their 
country. A warn- 
ing not to expose 
the most holy 
works of history 
to such barbarous 
destruction. 

Ypres has been 
deprived of its 
most serene work 
Of /atts ENE Om mse 
will ever again 
make a pilgrimage 
to this far-away 
city with the sole 
purpose of seeing 
the Cloth Market 
in its immense 
and proportionate 
beauty. Yet Ypres 
has won a new 
memorial for the 
lost one (and let 
me say so right 
away), an artisti- 
cally and psychic- 
ally overpowering 
memorial: The 


The Menin Gate erected by the English for their 
dead. A more gripping memorial than any other in Europe. 
Erected on the road that led once towards the foe is a gate. 
A marble gate, high and clear. 
marched in sunshine and rain, it overshadows and covers a few 


Where the English regiments 


yards of the road. Where cannons 
rumbled past and where innumerable 
hearses were brought back, the 
heavy vault towers in unpretentious 
Roman-style, more like a mausoleum 
than like a triumphal arch. On the 
front, toward the enemy, a marble 
lion, its powerful claw as if seizing 
the prey that no force could wrench 
from him. Towards the city, a sar- 
cophagus solemn and leaden. For 
this monument is erected in memory 
of those dead of Ypres whose graves 
were never found. For those who 
decay in some common grave un- 
recognizablly slashed by grenades. 
For those who blight in the river. 
For all those who have no ultimate 
resting place under a clear, polished 
stone in one of the graveyards 
around the city. This marble vault 
stands for all of them, for all the 
fifty-six thousand men, as a joint 
mausoleum. And fifty-six thousand 
names are engraved in golden letters 
on heavy stone. So many, so innum- 
erably many names that the script 
seems an ornament similar to the one 
on the columns of the Alhambra. A 
memorial not to commemorate a vic- 
tory, but offered to the dead, to the 
victims. To all the victims without 
any difference. To the Australians, 
to the English, the Hindus and the 
Mohammedans. Immortalized in 
the same manner and magnificence, 
in one stone, all those who died the 
common death. No image of any 
king. No victory mentioned. No 
homage for generals. No praise of 
princes. Only a laconic, a magnifi- 
(Continued on page 66) 
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A BIT OF AFRICA IN EUROPE 
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Photo by Gonzalvez 


Because of its palm forests, flat-roofed houses and occasional cupolas of green and blue, Elche has been called the most African town in Europe. 
The heavy walls of the Palace of Altamira, seen in the foreground, have harbored such notable potentates as King James II of Aragon, King Al- 
fonso III of Castile and Ferdinand and Isabel 


The Oldest Opera in Europe 


Palm-Fringed Elche, the Jerusalem of Spain—A Religious Drama of the Middle 


in the year 1370 that a group of humble 

fishermen, while walking along the beach of 
Santa Pola, discovered a wooden chest floating 
on the blue waves of the Mediterranean. As 
though directed by some unseen power, it ap- 
proached the beach, and the fishermen hastened 
to draw it up on the sand. On the cover was 
written “I Am For Elche,” and in the chest. was 
found an image of “Our Lady of the Ascen- 
sion,” together with manuscripts written in 
Provencal explaining how should be celebrated 
the mystery of her death and ascension. 

From this notable event Elche dates her two 
yearly festivals; one held on December twenty- 
eighth, on which day is reenacted the mysterious 
coming of the image; the other on the four- 
teenth and fifteenth of August, when the tradi- 
tional “Festa de la Mare de Dew” takes place 
in the vast basilica of Santa Maria. This is one 
of the most curious religious festivals of Spain, 
a medieval religious drama depicting the death 
and ascension of the Virgin. The setting, the 
costumes, the words and music all conform to 
tradition. Indeed, according to the firm belief 
of the people of Elche, the words and music are 
the very same as those found with the image in 
the mysterious chest. The words, it is true, are 
in archaic Provencal, but most authorities attri- 
bute the greater part of the music to Gines 
Perez de Orihuela, master of the chapel of Val- 
encia in 1581. Undoubtedly this is the oldest 
opera in Europe, or perhaps in the world. 

It was primarily to see this medieval opera 
that I went to Elche, but I found this little- 


iT was on the twenty-eighth day of December 


Ages 


By RUTH HARRIS BELL 


, Pheto by Gonsgalvez 
The image of Our Lady of the As- 
cension, Patroness of Elche, is said 
to date from the year 1370, when it 
was miraculously cast up on a nearby 
beach. 


known town, tucked in between Alicante and 
Murcia on the eastern coast of Spain, in itself 
a delightful place to visit. One steps out upon 
the station platform and quite suddenly one is 
transported out of Europe into the East. 
Nothing is missing; the palm forests; the sky- 
line of flat-roofed houses, varied here and there 
by cupolas of blue and green glazed tile. One 
does not wonder that it has been called the most 
African town in Europe. 

Outside the station a quaint horse-drawn con- 
veyance with a brightly painted red hood carried 
me first along the Paseo de la Estacion, bor- 
dered on either side by a forest of palms, then 
through a labyrinth of narrow streets, flanked 
by almost windowless whitewashed houses, to 
what my driver assured me was Elche’s most 
desirable hostelry. Certainly the warmth of my 
welcome made up for any deficiencies there may 
have been in the way of comfort. 

“You have come to see our fiesta?” said the 
smiling landlord, and when I answered in the 
affirmative his wife hastened to assure me that 
two other “strangers” who had come for the 
same purpose were also staying under their 
roof. 

“Perhaps they are countrymen of mine?” I 
inquired. But no, they were a gentleman and 
his sister from Murcia, a town some thirty miles 
away. 

I arrived in Elche the morning of August the 
thirteenth in order that I might have an oppor- 
tunity of exploring thoroughly this “Jerusalem 
of Spain.” Tradition has it that it was Tubal, 
son of Japhet and grandson of Noah, who jour- 
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neyed to Spain 
shortly after the 
disaster of the 
tower of Babel, 
and _— established 
himself and his 
family on the same 
soil as that now 
occupied by the 
SOnse Ole che. 
Those who are 
wise in such mat- 
ters, however, at- 
tribute her found- 
ing to the Phoeni- 
cians, and I am 
told that it was this 
enterprising mer- 
chant people who 
first planted her 
forests of palms. 
The nearby port 
may harbor ghosts 
of their galleys and 
triremes of com- 
merce and war, but 
in the town I came 
upon more sub- 
stantial evidence of 
their successors. It 
is a curious old 


building within which is recorded on a plaque the varied masters 
and purposes it has served: “Station of the Via Herculea, Castle 
of Atangild, Delight of Ladmir, Fortress of Islam, Stronghold of 
Castile, Frontier of Aragon, Shrine of this City.” 


In this building I hoped that ] 
might find the “Lady of Elche,” 
that lovely example of Iberian art, 
said by some to have served as the 
funereal monument of a young 
Iberian priestess ; by others thought 
to be a bust representing Apollo. 
But I was doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Soon after its discovery in 
1897 in a field near Elche, la reina 
mora, as it was locally known, was 
sold to the French Government, 
and at present it is treasured in the 
Louvre while only a plaster replica 
in a private museum serves to re- 
mind the people of Elche of their 
loss. 

In summer the narrow streets 
are covered by toldos, or awnings, 
and in their shade whole families, 
in type more Eastern than Euro- 
pean, sit making the hempen san- 
dals which constitute Elche’s most 
important industry. Next in im- 
portance commercially to the manu- 
facture of alpargatas is the cultiva- 
tion of the palm plantations, and 
one does not walk long in any direc- 
tion without coming into the 
huertas of palm trees which stretch 
for miles on every side. The three 
hundred and sixty manners of 
utilizing the palm, celebrated in the 
old Persian song, are not exempli- 
fied in Elche; but in addition to 
producing the only dates grown for 
profit in Europe, the palms furnish 
one other very important product. 
The branches are blanched by tying 
them up in the form of a cone, and 
at the approach of Holy Week 
these branches are cut and shipped 
to all parts of Spain to be carried 
in the processions of Palm Sunday. 


Grotesque giants lumbering along to the music of flageolets and 
drums are an amusing feature of the procession held during the 


litter borne by the twelve apostles. 
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THE PROCESSION OF THE PATRONESS OF ELCHE 


Preceded by a long procession of people carrying lighted tapers, by satin banners and by crosses of 
silver and gold Our Lady of the Ascension is carried through the streets of Elche on a gorgeous 
The religious drama of the death and ascension of the Virgin 
at Elche is one of the most interesting medieval survivals in modern Europe. 


my steps. 
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Some ten to twelve 
thousand trees are 
thus treated each 
Wieae: 
yields on an aver- 
age ten branches, 
each of which sells 
for approximately 
twenty American 
cents apiece. 

Each spatm 
plantation is sur- 
rounded by a high 
wall. The trees are 
planted irregularly 
along the irrigation 
ditches which form 
squares varying in 
size from ten to 
thirty yards. Inside 
these squares are 
grown cereals and 
pomegranates. 

I had been told 
by my landlord 
that I must not fail 
to see the “Palm of 
the Priest,” the 
marvel of Elche, so 
towards the Huerta 
del Cura J turned 


Standing among its brothers and sisters, “The Rose 
of the Moon,” “The Triplets,” “Bishop Yrastorga,” “Mella,” and 
“Don Alfonso XIII,” I found it, its seven branches rising simul- 


taneously out of a single trunk. It well merits its local fame. 
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THE MARCH OF THE GIANTS 


fiesta in honor of the Virgin of Elche. 
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I had not expected the fiestas to 
begin until the following day, but as 
I studied the civic program for the 
“Grandes Fiestas en Elche” I found 
that I had been greatly mistaken. 
Elche had been officially en féte 
since August tenth, and would re- 
main so until August twenty- 
second. I had missed bicycle races, 
a shooting contest, innumerable 
band concerts, not to mention a 
boxing match. But I had arrived 
in time for the “Nit de ‘L’ Alba,” 
literally the night of the dawn, and 
that I would not have missed. 

After dinner our hospitable land- 
lord invited the two “strangers” 
from Murcia and myself to join his 
family in an upstairs sitting-room. 
From this point of vantage we 
could view the fireworks being set 
off in the street. By comparison 
one of our own Fourth of July cele- 
brations, even in the days before 
the safe and sane Fourth, would 
seem tame. It was truly, as our 
host expressed it, “tremendo!” But 
at a quarter to twelve the town 
clock struck three times, and we 
were left in sudden silence and 
darkness until at midnight the bells 
of the church began to peal, and 
from the roof of the town hall a 
burst of fire, in the shape of a 
gigantic palm, illumined for an in- 
stant the expectant town. Old and 
young, large and small, knelt to 
murmur a “Hail Mary.” 

When the bells of the church no 
longer rang, the lights came on and 
we all gathered about a long table. 
On it lay an enormous watermelon 
which the head of the family cut, 
saving as he did so, “Until the 
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coming year!” This water- 
melon is usually the gift of 
an eldest son, or that of a 
youth to his sweetheart. In 
this household it proved to 
be the latter, and the pretty 
dark-eyed daughter blushed 
charmingly as each of us 
tried to outdo the other in 
praise of the gift of her 
novio. 

At dawn the following 
day, just as the program 
had announced, the cornets 
and drums of the band of 
the local Red Cross played 
a reveille which was more 
effective than the most in- 
sistent alarm clock, and be- 
fore the afternoon I had 
decided that Elche was ex- 
cessively fond of concerts. 
But of my mental observa- 
tions I was later to repent, 
for it is this love of music 
of the people of Elche 
which makes possible the 
performance of the sacred- 
lyric drama which I had 
come to see. 

There is no time for a 
prolonged siesta on this 
day of days, and three 
o'clock finds me as near the 
door of the church as a 
crowd of several hundred 
people allows me to be, 
clutching a card entitling 
me to a reserved seat. But 
a Spanish crowd is never 
impatient, and the time is 
whiled away in pleasant 
conversation. 

“You are an Inglesa?” 
inquires the peasant woman 
standing beside me. 

“No, an Americana,’ 1 
answer in my best Spanish. 


“T have a brother in Buenos Aires. 


His name is Salvador.” 


“No, I come from the United States,” I answer, a lame excuse 


for not knowing Salvador. 
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AT WORK IN A PALM GROVE 


Photo by Gonzalvez 


In the shade of the palm trees of Elche raw hemp is spun into the rope used in the 


manufacture of hempen sandals. 
Elche’s most important industry. 


“Oh, from Nueva York,” and then I am 
the object of much comment and contem- 


plation. 
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Long before the church doors open groups of 
peasants are patiently waiting to be sure of a 
coveted seat at the religious drama 


Perhaps you know him. 


The manufacture of these sandals constitutes 
Next in importance is the cultivation of the 
palm tree plantations. 
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Now it is my turn ‘for 
questioning. “Do you know 
any of the people who are 
going to take part in the 
fiesta?” 

“I make. shoes. im’ the 
same shop as the San 
Juan,” says some one near 
me. 

“And I go to school with 
the Santa Maria and one 
Ol theimangels, Says sal 
eager little boy at my side. 

“Yes, they are nearly all 
poor people like ourselves,” 
says the peasant woman, 
“and they do it for love of 
the Virgin rather than gold. 
The boy who takes the part 
of the Santa Maria gets 
three or four duros (about 
three dollars) for the two 
afternoons, and the angels, 
who not only have to sing 
but keep from getting dizzy 
as well, get even less.” 

My seat proves to be an 
excellent one, for it is in the 
organ loft, just over the 
square railed platform 
which has been erected be- 
fore the high altar to serve 
as a stage. Directly above it 
rises the immense and lofty 
dome hanging from which 
a dangling gilded tassel is a 
portentous sign. The set- 
ting should arouse the ad- 
miration of the most ad- 
vanced of modern stage 
decorators. The only ob- 
ject on the stage is a couch 
draped in white satin. Be- 
hind it the gilded altar il- 
lumined by softly glowing 
candles serves as back drop. 
Every one of the town’s 


thirty-three thousand inhabitants who could manage to get into 


the church is here, and the only space not packed with human 


beings is the long aisle leading from the door at the back of the 


church and ending in an inclined plane which ascends the stage. 


From three of the pillars which border this 


This beautiful piece of ancient sculpture un- 
earthed near Elche is thought by some to be 
the funeral monument of an Iberian princess. 


Exhausted by a long journey this pilgrim to the 
fiesta of Elche is taking a brief siesta before 
joining the throng before the church. 


aisle are hung: first, a toy garden, repre- 
senting the Garden of Gethsemane; second, 
a cross; and last a sepulcher. 
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At dusk the evening vespers end, and down the aisle come the 
three Marys represented by three small boys, not over twelve 
years of age, dressed in blue robes, each wearing a halo on which 
is printed the name of the Mary he represents. They are fol- 
lowed by two angels, yet smaller boys, dressed in yellow with 
maroon bands over their shoulders and wreaths of flowers about 
their heads. Before the Garden 
of Gethsemane, the cross, and 
the sepulcher they stop, and the 
Virgin, kneeling, sings of her 
grief. So quiet is the crowd that 
the thin childish voice carries 
throughout the huge edifice. 

They ascend the stage and the 
Virgin kneeling on the satin- 
draped couch sings: 

“A oreat desire has come to me 

To see my Beloved Son, 

A. desire which I cannot express, 

Because of which I wish to die.” 

Now all faces are upturned, 
watching anxiously the spacious 
dome, and with a burst of organ 
music the gilt tassel slowly de- 
scends and above it appears the 
“cloud,” a gigantic gilded pome- 
granate, which opens and dis- 


closes. an angel, a small boy 
dressed in blue. Very tremu- 


lously he begins to sing. It is 
such a long way down that he 
lets a few notes go awry, but as 
he descends his voice grows 
stronger, and he announces to 
the Virgin her death. Stepping 
out of the ‘‘cloud” onto the stage 
he hands to her a gilded palm 
branch which is to be carried be- 
fore her body when it is taken to 
the tomb. The Virgin takes the 
palm branch and sings that she 
would have the apostles come to 
give her burial. The pomegran- 
ate then ascends bearing the 
angel. Saint John, dressed all in 
white and wearing a golden wig 
and beard, thereupon appears in 
the aisle singing his greetings to 
the Mother of God. She gives 
the palm branch into his keeping 
and as he sings of his grief, 
Saint Peter enters with patriar- 
chal white hair and beard, wear- 
ing a red robe and carrying two 
golden keys. He sings his song 
of salutation, and nine other 
disciples come down the aisle. 
They are all bearded and dressed 
in flowing robes of contrasting 
colors, except Saint Roque, who 
in the habit of a pilgrim wears a 
hat turned up in front and 
clasped with a shell. This, to- 
gether with his fierce black mus- celebration. 


ingly piratical aspect. Three of 


the disciples remain in the aisle singing of the mystery of their 


having been thus reunited from all corners of the world. The 
three voices are excellent, and it would be difficult to find a more 
beautiful piece of religious music than this trio. 

All the disciples kneel about the couch, and the Virgin, dying, 
asks that she be buried in Josaphat. At this dramatic moment 
the small boy who has taken this part is literally thrown down an 
opening in the center of the stage, and on the couch appears re- 
clining the miraculous image of “Our Lady of the Ascension,” 
her face covered by a mask. At the same moment there de- 
scends from the dome a platform on which stands a priest, sur- 
rounded by four archangels, playing ancient stringed instruments. 
As they descend they sing a hauntingly beautiful quartet proph- 


TWILIGHT AT ELCHE. 
The palms of Elche produce the only dates grown for profit in Europe 
and at the approach of Holy Week their branches are shipped by the 
thousands to all parts of Spain to be carried in the Palm Sunday on 
It is said that the palm was first brought to Elche by 
tachios, gives him an astonish- the Phoenicians. 
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esying the Virgin’s ascension. The platform with the priest and 
archangels vanishes into the opening in the center of the stage to 
reappear, the priest holding in his hands a diminutive figure of 
the Virgin, representing her soul. Slowly the platform ascends, 
and as it disappears in the dome there are heard the sonorously 
solemn notes of the organ, and the first day’s ceremony is ended. 

Outside the church there are 
more bands and more concerts 
until at midnight there takes 
place in the Plaza Mayor a con- 
test of rondallas, or folk-songs, 
sung to the accompaniment of 
bandurrias and guitars, which 
lasts until the coming of day- 
light. 

Today every one must be up 
betimes, for the procession leaves 
the church promptly at eight 
o'clock. First come the “giants,” 
then men wearing enormous 
heads of devils, accompanied by 
the music of flageolets and 
drums. There are various civic 
bands, and then what seems an 
interminable procession of men. 
women and children, all carry- 
ing lighted tapers in their hands. 
There are gold-braided officials 
and peasants in sober black. 
Many of the women wear their 
hair hanging loose, in fulfilment 
of a vow. Others wear high 
combs covered by mantillas of 
black lace. Interspersed among 
them are white-cassocked priests, 
and little girls in their first com- 
munion dresses. Then come satin 
banners, crosses of silver and 
gold, and as the bells of the 
church begin to ring comes a 
baldachin of cloth of silver, be- 
neath which the miraculous im- 
age reclines on a gorgeous litter. 
This is carried by the twelve 
apostles. Then come more 
priests, more people, members of 
the town council magnificent in 
crimson robes and white ruffs, 
carrying golden maces. Last of 
all comes the mayor, dignified in 
formal black. 

At six o'clock the church is 
again packed with expectant on- 
lookers. The setting is the same 
save that today the couch has 
been moved from the left-hand 
side of the stage to the right, and 
about the opening in the center 
a railing has been placed. The 
apostles come down the long 
aisle, followed by the two Marys. 
They all kneel about the couch 
which lies the recumbent 
figure of “Our Lady of the As- 
cension,” but they are inter- 
rupted in their devotions by the 
sudden appearance of eleven Jews. These Jews are clean shaven 
and wear white robes and short jackets of bright colors. They 
have come for the evil purpose of robbing the body of its jewels, 
and a fierce quarrel ensues. At length the unbelievers are made 
to see the error of their ways, and Saint Peter, resplendent in 
pontifical cape of gold brocade, blesses them with incense and 
holy water. The burial now takes place, and the image is carried 
about the stage preceded by Saint John bearing the palm branch. 
Kneeling, Jews and apostles lower the body down into the railed 
opening, and the apostles sing the “In exitu Israel de Egipto,” 
while from the dome descends a platform, on which the four 
archangels surround the priest who holds the Virgin’s “soul.” 


(Continued on page 50) 
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Imperial Castles 
of Old “Bohemia 


Thirty Miles Around Prague—In the Mighty 
Stronghold of Charles I1V—The Chateau of 
the Ill-Fated Archduke Ferdinand 


UST as London 
has its Windsor, 
Paris its Versailles 
and Berlin its Potsdam 
so Prague has its 
Karlstein and, like its 
sister capitals, other 
royal country — resi- 
dences, which were fa- 


vorite retreats of its 
monarchs. Kings, as 
well as commoners, 
The strange inhabitants of the church cornice seek relief far from 
at Kolin have Beer eerie sewn at passersby thie madding crowd a 
surroundings with- 


drawn from _ public 
gaze, where, as complete masters of their environment, they can 
remain untrammeled by the conventions of their capitals. The 
monarchs of Bohemia, having been no exception to this rule, 
enriched suburban Prague with their castles to the benefit of the 
modern traveler. 

Hidden away in the mountains of a tiny river valley, not more 
than fifteen miles from the capital as the crow flies, stands historic 
Karlstein Castle in many respects the most famous and impressive 
stronghold in Czechoslovakia. 
Founded by a king in the golden 
age of Bohemian history as a re- 
pository for the Bohemian imperial 
regalia and state archives it housed 
treasure of transcendent value and 
was used by its royal builder as 
a palace of repose, of meditation 
on state affairs and quiet religious 
devotion. Karlstein, or, in Czech, 
Karluy Tyn, which means Charles’ 
Castle, was the idea of Charles IV, 
that ardent royal builder of early 
Bohemia. In 1346, two years after 
ascending the throne, he began to 
huild his castle in the haunts of the 
eagle. So mighty did the project 
prove to be, in its magnificent iso- 
lation and unassailable position, 
that seventeen years elapsed before 
it was completed. 

Between Prague and Karlstein 
the railway follows the valley of 
the Berounka, a diminutive river 
which joins the Vltava before it 
enters the capital. Alighting at the 
station of the castle you find your- 
self at the bank of the placid 
stream, hills rising on either side 
and open country ahead. Crossing 
the bridge you follow the road 
which leaves the river and disap- 
pears around a shoulder of land 
to be swallowed up in a lateral val- 
ley. At this turn of the road the 
dramatic panorama of Karlstein 


By ROBERT MEDILL 
Illustrated, Edward C. Caswell 
This article on the royal chateaux and 
ancient strongholds near Prague is the fifth 


in Mr, Medill’s series on the New Czecho- 
slovakia—EprrortaL Norte. 


bursts into view. The 
narrow defile is walled 
by rugged spurs of green- 
clad mountains at the end 
of which, crowning a gi- 
gantic knoll of rock, on 
impregnable heights, rise 
the towers and turrets of 
Charles’ stronghold. Its 
walls and bastions en- 
circle the summit of rock 
and, sprawling along its 
slopes, find their climax 
in the giant citadel. Be- 
low, deep in the fold of 
the valley, a straggling viliage renders homage. A more satisfying 
picture of a feudal castle aloof, majestic, dehant, it would be 
difficult to conceive. 

The multitude of its rooms, halls and chapels and the stateliness 
of its royal apartments, which are contained in the series of 
chateaux and towers rising from different levels of the rock, 
make Karlstein worthy of its kingly rank, It is evident never- 
theless that Karlstein was not intended solely for social and court 
functions. The reception chambers, banqueting halls and living 
quarters are moderate in size, as 
becomes a castle built for defense, 
a stronghold for the protection of 
royal treasure and life. Karlstein 
was intended to face stern realities ; 
its business if need be was war. 
Its rooms therefore were designed 
for practicability rather than dis- 
play. 

The so-called palace of Charles 
IV, that part of the castle nearest 
the entrance gate, contains as its 
most striking features the Hall of 
the Knights and its paneled Chapel 
of St. Nicholas, the king’s bedroom 
and its little Chapel of St. Wen- 
ceslas. Through the canon’s resi- 
dence and over an enclosed bridge 
you come to the Ladies’ Tower, 
with its Church of Our Lady and, 
overhead, Chapel of the Assump- 
tion which is graced by unusual 
paintings of the Apocalypse by 
Tommaso da Modena. Adjoining 
is the tiny Chapel of St. Catherine, 
a secluded nook in the complex in- 
terior and one of the unique fea- 
tures of the grim fortress. The 
walls of this holy cell, which are 
hung with exquisite little four- 
teenth century painlings of Charles 
and his queen, are inlaid with semi- 
precious stones set in strips of gold. 
A simple prie-dieu completes the 
furnishings. Here, in this iminia- 
ture chapel. a mere cubicle in the 


This woman chorister at Kolin vies with 
her companions in singing a silent welcome. 
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Karlstein Castle, built in 1346 by Charles ]V of Bohemia as a 

repository for the imperial regalia and state archives, crowns a 
mountain of rock in a tiny river valley not far from Prague. 
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walls, Charles prayed and meditated in complete isolation from 
the world. During his days of fasting and prayer meager rations 
of food were passed him through an opening in the door. 
Crossing a covered passage you enter the massive citadel of the 
castle, the walls of which, fifteen feet thick, soar to a height of 
one hundred and twenty feet. Mounting the winding staircase, 
the walls of which are decorated with frescoes from the life of 
St. Wenceslas, you arrive at the top of the citadel and enter the 
Chapel of the Cross, the apart- 
ment in which the Imperial and 
Bohemian regalia were kept, 
Karlstein’s holy of holies. In the 
days of its glory the magnificence 
of this chapel was overwhelming. 
The walls in part are inlaid with 
semi-precious stones, white and 
yellow quartz, amethysts and yel- 
low amber. Superb paneling, 
executed by Meister Theodoric, 
court painter to Charles IV, Diet- 
rich of Prague of the early Bo- 
hemian school, and Thomas of 
Mutina, cover the remainder of 
the walls. These gilded and 
painted panels, originally one 
hundred and thirty-two in num- 
ber, of which all but six are in 
place today, represent saints of 
the church. Those in the lower 
row artfully concealed holy relics 
which were viewed through tiny 
crystals in the screens, but unfor- 
tunately both the relics and crys- 
tals have long since disappeared 
and only the little apertures re- 
main. Illumined by remnants of 
former glory the chapel today is 
gorgeous enough; but in early 
times, with its rich emblems of 
silver and gold, glinting chande- 
liers, rare embroideries and win- 
dows adorned by mosaic crosses 
of the most minute workmanship 
it dazzled the beholder. 
Karlstein’s head is in the 
clouds. From the deep set win- 
dows of tower and citadel and 
from the lofty battlements mag- 
nificent views over the mountains 
open up in every direction. 
To the west of Prague, in the opposite direction from Karlstein, 
lies a royal chateau different in kind and one that enjoys an active 
tenantry after all the centuries, although its occupants today are 
merely symbols of the crown. In its day, the Vlassky Dvur or 
“Italian Court,” at Kutna Hora, a chateau rather than fortified 
castle, served both as an imperial palace and royal mint. Due 
largely to necessity it was the favorite residence of King Sigis- 
mund, son of Charles IV, who succeeded to the throne on the 
death of his brother. During the troubled years of his reign 
Sigismund, during his intermittent visits to Bohemia, found Kutna 
Hora a safer residence than Prague. Because of the religious 
disturbances during this, the Hussite period, civil war stalked the 
country, and the throne, to a large extent, was one in name only. 
Kutna Hora, “Miners’ Hill,’ was famous during the Middle 
Ages for the richness and importance of its silver mines. Bring- 
ing to the country wealth and industry Kutna Hora ranked, in 
importance, second only to Prague. As early as the thirteenth 
century Venceslas II decided to establish a mint near the mines 
which were then yielding generous tribute. Sending to Italy for 
men and equipment he erected The Italian Court, a building which 
possesses a Renaissance charm alien to its stolid Bohemian sur- 
roundings. The mines, the palace and the mint, the very attributes 
that gave Kutna Hora its supremacy, were destined to draw their 
city into the swirling vortex of the Hussite wars. During that 
generation of unending conflict Kutna Hora, Prague and Tabor 
were the focal points of action. 
The ancient palace of the Bohemian kings, its interior court 
graced by Gothic oriel, balcony and tower and sculptured fountain 
canopied by trees, carries the unmistakable influence of its Italian 


From the parapet of the roadway bordering the Miners’ Hill in Kutna 
Hora there is a view of the spires and towers of the once regal city. 
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builders. We paid a visit to the interior which, after the centuries, 
is still given over to the purposes of a mint, striking the coins of 
the new republic, giving sanctuary at the same time to the living 
quarters of its governor. The simplicity and ease of making 
money enchanted us. The giant stamps transformed the flat sheets 
of copper alloy and silver into discs of somber metal, which were 
run through the milling machines, subjected in turn to a harden- 
ing process, then, imprisoned in a tumbling cask, polished by fric- 
tion and finally shoveled and 
counted like so many pieces of 
merchandise. Since the days of 
Sigismund, when that unworthy 
son of a great father stripped the 
silver and gold ornaments from 
the walls of Karlstein Castle and 
melted them into coin to pay his 
mercenary troops for fighting 
against his own subjects, it is 
likely that the art of coinage has 
changed but little. 

Six centuries of money mak- 
ing within the walls of this ven- 
erable chateau! The mind stag- 
gers at the thought of this 
wealth, of the corruption it has 
brought in its train, of its sup- 
port of art, financing of wars, 
creation of beauty, generation of 
dishonesty, its supremacy in com- 
merce and statecraft, the covetous- 
ness it has engendered, the misery 
it has relieved, the unhappiness 
that has followed in its wake and, 
at the end, its magnificent failure 
to satisfy the greed of men. 

The village of Sedlec, on the 
outskirts of Kutna Hora, contains 
one of the curiosities of Bohemia. 
It is the chapel of an ancient Cis- 
tercian abbey decorated wholly 
with human bones. The old ab- 
bey buildings, in these devastat- 
ing modern times, house a tobacco 
factory although the Gothic 
church of St. Mary, built in 1290, 
has considerately been allowed to 
remain a house of God. It is 
within the lower part of All 
Saints or Charnel House, which 
was founded in the twelfth cen- 
tury, that the gruesome reminders of human impermanence are 
so lavishly displayed. Descending the chapel steps you are hardly 
prepared for the overwhelming display of human bones that appear 
above and around you. Forming the chandeliers, candlesticks and 


decorative coats of arms there are thousands upon thousands; in. 


the four chapels they are piled in huge mounds with fine geometri- 
cal precision. 
penetrate these mounds and provide long vistas of skulls. 
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Tunnels, skilfully built in nicely rounded form, E 
Bones | 
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of every size and kind crown the confessional and, woven into the | 


most intricate designs, adorn the walls. Most of these grim deco- 


rations date from 1318, having found their way there after a [| 
But @ 
even this generous contribution of fate failed to satisfy the hunger ~ 


plague that carried off a total of thirty thousand people. 


of All Saints and its strange monks, for during ensuing centuries 


the collecting process went on with unabated vigor, some of the — 


piles having been identified as of 1511. The mortality within the 
neighborhood contributed but slowly to these unearthly catacombs, 


but the recurring wars quickly augmented the roster of the dead © 


to the apparent satisfaction of the monks who, in times of peace, 


were driven to offer indulgences and special blessings in payment — 
for the bones of the departed. The Thirty Years’ War of the 


early seventeenth century, with its devastating conflicts and wide- 
spread famine, at length swelled the receipts and completed the 
gruesome ensemble which was begun so many centuries before. 
The most extraordinary skill was employed in evolving the dis- 
plays and forming the intricate designs of the chapel. Selection 
was made with meticulous care in finding bones of exact forms 
and sizes to fit the patterns. Broken bones, which in life had been 
improperly set and had knitted into unusual shapes, and crooked 
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bones of the deformed were sorted out to 
fashion such letters as J and H and de- 
signs requiring unusual shapes. But 
whatever their contours they were fitted 
into the patterns with infinite care. The 
skulls in this emporium of the defunct 
present many interesting studies for the 
violence of the subject’s death is easily 
discerned. There are skulls cloven by 
swords, shattered by mace and punctured 
by bullets, the indelible marks preserved 
for all time. Disease, injury and violent 
death can be studied in this chapel as in 
a laboratory. 
By the way of providing appropriate 
contrast to these uninspiring scenes we decided, on our return 
journey to Prague, upon paying a brief visit to Podebrady, a 
minor health resort of the capital district. Proceeding along the 
river Elbe, which the Czechs call the Labe, we stopped at Kolin 
to see its Church of St. Bartholomew, a stately thirteenth century 
edifice in the transitional style. Its most noteworthy feature is 
the rich Gothic choir erected in 1360 by that famous architect 
Peter Parler. Of greatest interest to us, however, was the detached 
belfry which rises in the churchyard. The artist, whose roving 
eyes were constantly on the alert and whose fertile mind was 
'| forever conjuring up fresh illustrative glories, espied the tower 
| and its colonnaded gallery, seeing its immediate possibilities as a 
1 vantage point from which to sketch the strange and terrifying 
gargoyles projecting from the eaves of the church. 
We therefore climbed to the covered gallery surrounding the 
|top and found ourselves almost abreast of the grimacing gargoyles 
 eraning their necks from the adjoining cornices. Of the dragons, 
| ‘goats, monkeys, men, devils and other creatures not easy of classi- 
' fication some were amiable in appearance, others in- 
different, while still others were malevolent and 
| terrifying. But all of them gazed down at the 
' passersby, grinning or snarling as they have done 
' day and night, for six hundred years, safe in their 
“ \eerie perches from retaliation by the mortals below. 
i While the artist worked I studied the surrounding 
' countryside which might have been in Belgium or 
/Holland, so interrupted was the prospect. The town, 
‘ which stands in the middle of a plain, stretched out 
é eer us and at its edge flowed the river Labe whose 
lazy wanderings could be discerned for miles. At 
‘this point the river is narrow for here it is in its 
i upper reaches. Fourscore miles to the northwest, 
tas the crow flies, it crosses the Bohemian frontier 
‘and, entering Germany, becomes the Elbe. Twenty- 
five miles beyond the border as a stream of impres- 
‘\|Sive magnitude it flows through stately Dresden 
it|bestowing on the Saxon City district attributes of 
beauty. 
‘| We called at Podebrady not because disease 
i ec our persons, but to visit the birthplace of 
George Podiebrad, one of Bohemia’s few native 
//monarchs and a much revered king, and also to see 
e tbe Czechs on holiday. Podebrady has the advan- 
‘tage of being near Prague and attracts not only vaca- 
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is typical of Bohemia. 
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This church at Kutna Hora with its austere tower 


Kutna Hora was famous for the richness and im- 
portance of its silver mines. 


The entrance to the mint 
at Kutna Hora is guarded 
by minions of the law. 
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tionists and health seekers but excursion- 
ists as well who run out to spend the day 
in congenial surroundings. Sunday life 
at this spa of the people presents a cross 
section of the average Bohemians at play. 
The town has no especial natural attrac- 
tions unless the river Labe, on which it 
is situated, be excepted. Lying in the 
level river valley the plain, studded with 
meadow and forest, stretches away on 
every hand. The visitors restore their 
health in the baths and take their amuse- 
ment in a swimming-pool at the river, on 
tennis courts and shady walks within the 
park, and in their favorite pastime of con- 
versation helped along by generous quantities of liquid and solid 
refreshments. A number of hotels, a bathing establishment and 
seven thousand residents comprise the town but, on this sunny 
Sunday there was little life on the streets. The activity of the 
afternoon was concentrated in a broad promenade, one hundred 
and fifty or two hundred yards long, which is flanked by huge 
open air cafés and pavilions. 

In yet another direction from the capital within its spacious 
grounds, lies the chateau of Konopiste in which, it is said, the Great 
War was planned. Here, on many occasions, the Kaiser came to 
visit Archduke Francis Ferdinand, nephew of Emperor Francis 
Joseph and heir to the Austria~-Hungarian throne. These meet- 
ings, ostensibly planned for hunting and social intercourse, were, 
in reality, held for the purpose of discussing international policies 
and political alignments. At one of them in the summer of 1914, 
which occurred shortly before the outbreak of the war, color has 
been lent to the theory that plans for the great conflict were decided 
upon and a close Austro-German military alliance consummated. 

Whatever truth there may be in this hypothesis it is 
certain at least that momentous conferences took 

place in the castle in such perfect isolation from the 
diplomatic world. At all events, to walk the gardens 
once peopled by these makers of early twentieth 
century history and to stroll through the rooms where 
they dined in regal splendor and lounged while dis- 
cussing their moves in the game of international polit- 
ical chess, brings you close to the beginnings and 
the central figures of events which shook the world 
as it has not been stirred since Napoleon strode over 
the terrified stage of Europe. 


The Chateau of Konopiste stands within its exten- 
sive park a mile or two from the city of Benesov 
and about thirty miles south of Prague. From early 
times the lands of Konopiste were extensive, afford- 
ing a high degree of privacy and excellent cover for 
hunting. The chateau itself rises from a shoulder 
of heavily wooded land and overlooks a lake with 
forested shores. It is a chateau rather than a castle 
and its situation on the summit of a wooded spur, 
while admirable for defense was primarily selected 
for the views it afforded over treetop, lake and distant 
country. Adjoining the palace is an immense garden 
in which the Archduke indulged his passion for 
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flowers and in which he grew the roses for which Konopiste was 
famous. 

The chateau is open to the general public, but it must be 
visited at specified hours. Confiscated from the Hapsburgs 
after the war, it is now a government property and has 
been kept exactly as left by the 
Archduke and his consort when 
they departed on their fateful 
journey to Sarajevo. We were 
fortunate in visiting Konopiste in 
company with an ‘official of the 
Foreign Office. Before embark- 
ing on a trip through the chateau 
a ‘glimpse at the character of its 
former occupant may prove illu- 
minatine. Dr RR. W: Setoa- 
Watson gives a graphic picture 
of him in his admirable book 
“Sarajevo!” 

“Tt may safely be affirmed that 
in the second decade of our cen- 
tury Francis Ferdinand was the 
most singular figure of any of the 
reigning dynasties of Europe. In 
the words of Count Czernin, who 
enjoyed his friendship and con- 
fidence, ‘he was unbalanced in 
everything; he did nothing like 
other people.’ Yet he was a man 
of very considerable intellectual 
powers and wide interests. In 
glaring contrast to his uncle, he 
had a keen artistic sense and was 
a famous collector of antiques. A 
brilliant shot, he carried the usual 
royal mania for sport to the length 
of wholesale massacre, yet he was 
passionately devoted to the more 
peaceful pursuit of gardening. 
He cared very little for popularity 
and certainly never attained it, 
but he was an excellent judge of 
character, and despite his over- 
bearing and hasty temper, was far 
more tolerant of frank speech 
and well-grounded criticism than 
might have been expected. Being a man of very strong feelings 
and prejudices, he was equally emphatic in praise and blame, and 
often gave mortal offence when another in his place would simply 
have remained silent. He could be winning and gracious on 
occasions, but he could also be brutal and ‘callous to the last 
degree, and this showed itself in his lack of consideration for 
the servants and employes on his estates. Another unlovely side 
of his character was his extreme meanness in all money matters 
and his constant habit of driving a hard bargain with persons who 
were scarcely in a position to resist. There can be little doubt 
that he was encouraged in this by the desire to provide for his 
children a fortune independent of any action on the part of his 
successor to the throne; and it is a cruel irony of fate that they 
should have been deprived after all of the estate of Konopiste 
by a decision of the Czechoslovak Parliament which it is hard to 
reconcile either with the spirit of the Peace 
Treaties or with the principles of interna- 
tional law.” 

Konopiste was essentially a home and its 
interior is free from stately halls, audience 
chambers and the pretentious apartments of 
a formal palace. Its apartments instead are 
of moderate size although spacious enough 
for comfort and elegance and its furnishings 
might well be those in the country home of 
a well-to-do commoner. The private apart- 
ments of the Archduke and his consort, the 
bedrooms for the guests, and the modest 
library in which the heir to the throne at- 
tended to state business, all of which are 
situated on the third floor, are not espe- 
cially noteworthy. The general living quar- 
ters of the palace on the floor below are 


It is said ae at the Chateau of Konopiste, the Bohemian estate of the 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand near Prague, the Great War was planned, 
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very modest indeed. Principally, they consist of a dining-room, 
with beautifully frescoed ceiling and glorious views over the 
wooded hills, the scene of many ‘hunt breakfasts ; a library across 
the hall, and opening out from it, at the prow of the building, a 
lounging room. ‘The library is small and daintily furnished in 
French style, its one conspicuous 
(fe BS. and emphatic article a large, full- 
Cea: length portrait of the Archduke’s 
consort who, with him, met the 
same tragic fate at Sarajevo. 
Standing on an easel this portrait 
faces the entrance and dominates 
the room, its presence in such a 
commanding position emphasiz- 
ing the Archduke’s affection ior 
his morganatic wife and his de- 
fiance of the Emperor and entire 
Imperial family who so bitterly 
opposed his marriage. 

The Archduke’s marriage to 
the Countess Chotek, lady-in- 
waiting to his cousin, who upon 
her marriage assumed the title 
Duchess of Hohenberg, was a 
thorn in the side of the aged, Em- 
peror. Francis Joseph, a Haps- 
burg to the core, never reconciled 
himself to this challenge of the 
inexorable code of Hapsburg 
royal law. Indeed the Archduke 
and Duchess were not even for- 
given in death. After the tragedy © 
of the Bosnian capital the bodies — 
of the royal victims were placed — 
in coffins unequal in quality of — 
workmanship and, upon arrival © 
at the royal chapel in Vienna, © 
were not only placed on aco 
levels but on the bier of the 
Duchess were laid a pair of white | 
gloves and a black fan denoting | 
her inferior rank as a lady-in- } 
waiting, Moreover, with obvious | 
significance, the Emperor oa 
Imperial family omitted to send) 
floral wreaths for the caskets as 
they rested in the chapel of the Hofburg. | 

The room of outstanding interest to us was the large smoking 
room or lounge, adjoining the library, with its great open fires} 
place. Here, at the end of the chateau, away from long-earec) 
servants and lesser guests, were probably held the momentous | 
conferences between kings and princes who steered, without toe) 
much interference, their ships of state. The room is as comfortable 
and homelike as could be imagined. Filled with lounges, eas 
chairs upholstered in modern damasks and brocades, tables, book | 
cases and lamps arranged with convenient informality as any! 
housewife of good taste might place them, it exudes an air o 
solid comfort. | 

On June twelfth within a few weeks of the outbreak of th) 
Great War the Kaiser paid a two- or three-day visit to Konopist| 
and probably, in this very room, discussed with Francis Ferdinan’) 
the perplexing problems engendered by Ba 
kan politics and alignments. The intrig 
and interplay of eastern and southern Eure, 
pean diplomacy involving racial antagonisn) 
between Slav and Teuton, the shifting a) 
liances which followed the two Balkan war 
the nationalistic movement of the Jugi) 
Slavs which was growing by leaps ati 
bounds, the increasing unrest among tl 
Slavic subjects in particular, within the Au) 
tria-Hungarian Empire and the restle) 
scheming of Russia were a part of the int 
cate web of perplexities which requir! 
raveling and unraveling. All of these hy 
their place in the discussions at Konopis\ | 
For years prior to the Great War Austr) 
Hungary had been planning the destructi/~ 

(Continued ‘on page 52) y 
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_ Drums,” a vivid record of a white trader’s life in 


| beaten into his consciousness and in his memories 
_ of Africa they are pre-eminent. 


_ who knew the Congo in the dramatic last decades 
_ of the nineteenth century. He has recently written 
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The Phalanx Dance of the Manyemma tribe was one of the most terrifying war dances which Dr. Puleston witnessed in Africa. 
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executed in square formation—eight to twelve hundred warriors in one solid mass moving and chanting in perfect unison. 


‘Black “Drums in the Congo 


With the Traders in Equatorial Africa—A Combat With a Boa Constrictor— 
Witch Doctors and Savage Rites 


A Review* 


By CASPAR HUNT 


With illustrations by André Durenceau 


HE drums of the Congo! The 
men who have lived there never 
forget their sinister, insistent 
throbbing. They are the voice of the 
great forest and the equatorial water- 
ways. They set the tempo of life for 
the Negro tribes. They are beaten 
for births, marriages, dances, funerals 
and wars; for witch hunting, torture 
and the transmission of news. At 
times their sound is a deep and 
muffled throbbing. At times they are 
beaten at regular intervals with nerve- 
tacking, tireless monotony. At times they express a feverish, 
brutal joy. The drummers go on interminably. When one is 
exhausted another takes his place. 
For fourteen years in the Congo Fred Puleston heard the 
throbbing of these drums. That was more than a 
quarter of a century ago, but their rhythms were 


Fred Puleston is one of the few men living today 


an account of his experiences there in ‘““African 


African swamps, jungles and lonely outposts. 


*“African Drums” by Fred Puleston. 318 pps. Illus- 
trated by André Durenceau. $4.00. Farrar & Rinehart. 


Fred Puleston is a physician who has been practicing medicine 
in the United States for twenty-eight years. He went to the 
Congo in 1882 and stayed there until 1896. He saw all the 
most terrible aspects of equatorial life during the eighties and 
nineties when the traders in the Congo had to struggle con- 
tinually with men, beasts, disease and intolerable loneliness and 
monotony. Yet, as he looks back upon the years spent in Africa, 
Fred Puleston writes, “Africa exercises an indefinable, unex- 
plainable fascination and attraction over those who have lived 
there and tasted its characteristic dangers and joys. If you 
demanded an explanation of this I could not give it. I never 
feel homesick in America for England—yet of an evening, in 
the twilight, my thoughts wander back to the swamps, forests. 
rivers and lakes of Africa.” 

Dr. Puleston’s experiences were unusual and in “African 
Drums” he has been able to relive them. Readers who want to 
relive them with him will find the experience fascinating, excit- 
ing and often horrible. 

When Puleston went to the Congo Africa was 
synonymous for him with mystery, wonder, un- 
earthly rites and glorious adventure. It held a 
lure similar to that of California for the gold 
seeker. He found some of the things of which he 
had dreamed, but he found as well injustice, brutal- 
ity and suffering. He saw the disintegration and 
corruption of young men who came to the Congo 
with high ideals and noble purposes. He saw the 
craftiness and avarice of the traders and he 
watched the sinister progress of the systematic 
exploitation of ignorant and helpless blacks. 
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There was danger and excitement, 
to be sure, and there was the fas- 
cination of native rites and of un- 
explored territory, but above every- 
thing, more important than the 
occasional glamour and the tense 
moments of danger, there was the 
intolerable loneliness of Africa. Deep 
in the jungles the solitary trader led 
a life of paralyzing monotony. Per- 
haps six days away there was an- 
other trading station with another 
lonely white man. In his shack the 
trader’s only companions were bats, 
lizards, cockroaches and innumer- 
able insects. Generally there was a 
picture of Queen Victoria on the 
walls, her hands clasped over the 
bible on a table in front of her and 
beneath the portrait the words “This 
is the secret of England’s greatness.” 
Small wonder so many wretched 
white men drank themselves to 
death as they sat in their remote 
outposts dreaming of a well-ordered 
life in London. 

In “African Drums” many aspects 
of native life are presented. Can- 
nibalism was not uncommon in the 
nineties and Dr. Puleston thinks 
it still exists in the remoter sections 
of equatorial Africa today. While 
Dr. Puleston was in the Congo three 
of his friends were victims of can- 
nibalism and there are reasons to 
believe that a number of other men 
who disappeared mysteriously were 
eaten by the natives. Cannibalism 
is a part of the sinister fabric of 
the natives’ religion, a religion that 
is sad, cruel and vengeful. The 
natives have no idea of a “hell,” but 
their fetish doctors are constantly 
telling them that the gods must be 
appeased by sacrifice. 


Dr. Puleston’s powerful servant, Matcheta, captured and killed 


a boa constrietor 


t single-handed. 
Matcheta seized the snake around its throat while it slept. 


Coating his body with oil, 
The 


aroused brute coiled, uncoiled and lashed with furious energy, 
but his head was held immovable and he was eventually choked 
to death. 


With their religion many ceremonies and 


rites are associated. The witch doctor is all-powerful. 


“These witch doctors of Equatorial Africa,” 
writes, “have ruled that country for a million years. 


Dr. 


Puleston 
Here one 


sees religion in the making, with ignorance, superstition and fear 


The cruelty and fiendishness of the soul 
of Africa found complete expression in 
the fight of two crocodiles over thirty 


feet long. In a ferocious struggle the 
beasts snapped, ripped and chewed, using 
their tails like battering rams. 


as parents. Certainly had 
religion never been con- 
ceived in Equatorial 
Africa, the people would 


have been far more 
happy, contented, and 
comfortable. There 


would have been no tor- 
turing or executions. 
Ninety-nine percent of all 
their misery, fear and 
dread, I should say, is 
due to their religion. The 
terrible haunting, intan- 
gible nightmare of dread 
caused by these witch 


Saw was a sixteen-foot savage, whirling, lashing, whiplike thing, — 
which with lightning-like rapidity suddenly coiled itself around 
him. Matcheta simply stood there holding the boa’s head in his 


hands above his body. 
The brute uncoiled and 
switched around him 
again, but this time the 
end of the tail was used 
as a feeler. Boa was 
trying to find a tree to 
use as a lever. Finding 
none in reach, he un- 
coiled and coiled again. 
“Matcheta with the 
boa clinging around him 
moved slowly towards 
the door and came out 
into the open. I called, 
warning him to keep 
awav from trees. He 
(Continued on page 64) 
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doctors filled the lives of the natives 
with a feeling of ever-present dan- 
ger. It is comparable to the dark 
cloud of the Inquisition which 
caused the Christian world such 
misery. 

“By comparison, the cruelties and 
suffering produced by little inter- 
tribal, pettifogging wars are not 
worth mentioning, and as for can- 
nibals, they do not torture, they 
merely kill. 

“The African witch doctors do not 
ask one to believe miracles contrary 
to nature. Tell a native of Equa- 
torial Africa the whale and Jonah 
story, for instance, and the only 
result would be a pitying smile.” 

Not the least interesting of the 
people described in “African 
Drums” is Matcheta, Dr. Puleston’s 
Negro servant, a big, muscular man, 
fearless and given to daring ex- 
ploits. One of his most extraordi- 
nary achievements was the killing of 
a boa constrictor single-handed. One 
of these huge snakes was trapped in 
the chicken house at Kala Kala. 
Matcheta boasted that he could cap- 
ture and kill it single-handed. He 
coated himself completely from head 
to foot with thick, cool palm oil. 
Then while the boa constrictor was 
sleeping he walked into the chicken 
house and gripped the snake’s throat 
firmly with his hands. 

“We saw Matcheta,” writes Dr. 
Puleston “stoop down and carefully 
place his fingers and thumb over the 
exact spot he wished to grasp, and 
brace himself for the shock. Then 
quickly and strongly he grabbed the 
snake from behind its head around 
the throat. The next instant all we 


of Africa during the nineties. 


labor, but as a rule the Negro was fa 


Dr. Puleston found that slavery was © 
recognized institution on the West Coas) 
Both thi | 
Negroes and the Whites dealt in slav7 
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more humane in his treatment of slaves) 
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Every North Coast Limited Pullman is NEW 


The New North Coast Limiteds 


This spring, the newest and most luxurious of railroad passenger equipment 
enters service of the North Coast Limiteds for the satisfaction of travelers 


between Chicago and the Northern Pacific Coast. A\ll cars operate on 
roller bearings. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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North Coast Limited Dressing Rooms are Extraordinarily Large 


Just Ten 


There are no lower 12’s or upper 16's on the North Coast Limiteds. 
Their Pullmans have but ten sections, with fewer guests in each car and 
welcome roominess everywhere. \W/ashbowls have shelves for toilet cases, 
and compact water-control panels. 


In ~riting to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


Temperatures on our New Trains are Thermostatically Controlled 


Modern Ideas 


New colors endow North Coast Limited interiors pleasantly. True 
throughout the train, as well as in the Compartment pictured here, which 
is done in rose, green and soft walnut. Box-spring beds are thirteen 
inches deep. There are convenient wardrobes for clothing. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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The North Coast Limiteds are the Northwest's ONLY all-Pullman trains 


Luxury 


So rich are the appointments of the New North Coast Limited drawing 
rooms, that, occasionally, modern families or celebrated admirals are 
tempted to engage them. Private rooms may be had en suite. 1930 
Pullman windows ere brass-framed and cushioned in rubber. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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Northern Pacific Big Baked Potatoes continue to be irresistible 


Diners of Today 


Dining cars, in newest manner, have been created for the New North Coast 
Limiteds. Genius is expressed in the compact kitchen and art in the 
beautiful dining room, where twelve tables serve thirty-six guests. 
Windows are richly curtained, lamps colorfully shaded. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRavet 
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Boudoirs are Delightfully Roomy 


Beauty 


In Observation Cars of the North Coast Limiteds, maids are always on 
call. Milady may have a manicure in the boudoir or a refreshing shower 
in the adjoining apartment. There are individual baths both for ladies 


and gentlemen. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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Veritable Moving Palaces—These New Trains! 


For Cards 


lx large room for card-playing has been built into each Observation 
Car on the North Coast Limiteds. Good chairs and tables and plenty 


of light have been provided. A soda fountain is “next door.” 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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Broad Windows Invite Sight-seeing 


Observation-Clubs 


Northern Pacific Railway passenger offices...which are in most large cities 
of America...describe to visitors, with sincerest enthusiasm, the magnificent 
Observation-Club cars of North Coast Limited trains. From radio to 
soda fountains, from baths to valets, they have every desirable attraction | 
and amusement. 


E. E. Nelson, 268 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


; 
For Western Travel Information and Free Vacation Books, address 
In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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| ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Anthony Fiala 
SOUTH AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
L. S. Rowe, 
Director-General, Pan-American 
Union. 


ORIENTAL AFFAIRS 
Lucian S. Kirtland 


| MORE CANADIAN MOTOR TOURS 


With the improvement of the motor 
keeping pace with the improvement in 
roads, it is no longer the proper thing to 
lay out a trip which will count a hundred 
miles as a day’s journey. Rather let us 
base our calculations on two hundred 
miles as a minimum and five hundred as 
a maximum, depending on road conditions 
and stops for diversion and sight-seeing. 
Then too one must consider that the 
motor traveler of today wants new thrills 
in heretofore unexplored country, as well 
as the known delights of such pleasure 
lands as New England. 

One of the most popular summer tours 
is from New York or Chicago to Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, already 
touched on in our last issue. There are 
many new roads on such a trip, one of 
the most recent developments of which 
is the newly paved loop circling the 
famous Gaspé Peninsula, reached by 
traversing the road south of the St. 
Lawrence River, the distance from Que- 
bec fer the round trip being 970 miles. 
This is a wonderful tour, as it affords 
the most magnificent scenery in the few 
remaining primeval forests of America. 
A booklet-guide will be sent on request, 
by the Minister of Roads in Quebec, Can- 
ada, or by the club secretary. 

Another loop from Quebec on the north 
side of the St. Lawrence and somewhat 
shorter is that through the Laurentide 
National Park to Lake St. John which 
the road encircles. The short route back 
to Quebec is still under construction. An 
unusual diversion to the trip from Que- 
bec to Montreal is along the south side 
of the river, which new road is entirely 
paved, and may be also reached from vari- 
ous points in New England. This road 
is entered via the new bridge near Que- 
bec, and the total distance this way to 
Montreal is 195 miles, some sixteen miles 
further than the north side route. 

Nearly everybody is familiar with the 
all-paved route from Montreal to 
Windsor, just opposite Detroit on the St. 
Clair River which is crossed by the new 
_ Ambassador Bridge. The mileage on this 
trip is 592 miles and the road surface is 
largely concrete. There are connections 
all along this route to important and in- 
teresting points, such as to Ottawa from 
Prescott and from Kingston, to the 
Algonquin National Park from Belleville. 
and most interesting of all, the trip from 
Toronto to Muskoka Lakes, Lake Nipis- 
sing and the Timagami Forest Reserve. 


()RIECTS: to create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 

tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation faci- 
ities; to arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic 
sites, the development of our National Parks and playgrounds and of our waterways, the protection of 
our forests and of our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, 
and all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a-closer relationship with the 
peoples of the world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 


ADVISORY BOARD 
EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


Herbert Adams Gibbons 
Nevin O. Winter 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


From Lake Simcoe, a diversion may be 
made through Owen Sound on Georgian 
Bay, then along the shore of Lake Huron 
through Goderich to Sarnia, where one 
crosses the St. Clair River to Port Huron, 
Michigan. 

The more explorative traveler will want 
to take the route from Ottawa or Mon- 
treal along the Ottawa River to Mattawa, 
then to North Bay on Lake Nipissing, 
and continue over a good gravel road to 
Sault Ste. Marie where a ferry is crossed 
to the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. 
Here connection may be made to Michi- 
gan or Wisconsin points, the main route 
continuing to Duluth, Minnesota, whence 
good roads radiate in all directions. The 
total distance from Montreal to Sault Ste. 
Marie is a little over six hundred miles, 
and the trip over the gravel roads avail- 
able should not require at the most more 
than three days. This entire section of 
Ontario is dotted with lakes and contains 
several Forest Reserves. It is a famous 
fishing and hunting section with liberal 
game and fishing regulations. A card 
addressed to the Department of Game and 
Fisheries at Toronto will bring full i- 
formation on recent laws, open seasons 
and so on. 


The most important side trip from this 
route is that from North Bay over the 
recently completed Ferguson Highway 
through the unsurpassed Timagami For- 
est Reserve, the silver and gold mining 
areas of Cobalt and on to Cochrane, 140 
miles south of James Bay. 

The popularity of this region is increas- 
ing, and more than two million motor 
cars from the United States entered On- 
tario last year. The roads are patrolled 
by courteous efficient officers, who will 
gladly give information on local matters. 
Detailed printed information can be se- 
cured at the various Boards of Trade and 
information bureaus, particularly at Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ottawa, Montreal and 
Toronto. There are well-equipped tourist 
camps at most of the important stopping- 
places in this section, complete informa- 
tion for which may be secured by enquiry 
of the Department of Highways, Toronto, 
Ontario. 

Ontario has now about seventy thou- 
sand miles of roads, ten percent of which 
are paved and over half good gravel, the 
balance being fair earth, usually smooth 
and safe for the motorist. Motor vehicle 
regulations are very much the same as in 
the United States with the notable excep- 
tion that for driving while intoxicated the 
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penalty is seven days in jail without the 
option of a fine. 


OFFICIAL HOTEL AND SHOP 
BULLETIN 


Our 1930 Official Hotel and Shop 
Booklet has just come off the press. If 
you are planning a trip for the near fu- 
ture please write to the secretary’s office 
for a copy. 


COMING EVENTS IN GERMANY 


In Germany’s old cities this summer 
the calendar will be crowded with diverse 
and interesting events of all kinds. A 
complete list of all the more important of 
these events would require a volume. Be- 
low we are setting down a few of the 
more important occasions of interest to 
the ordinary traveler: 

Oberammergau (May 11 to Septem- 
ber 28). This event seems to rank first 
in the interests of the American public. 

Musical Festivals (July - August). 
Bayreuth, Munich and Salzburg, the 
world-renowned music centers are pre- 
senting their famous musical festivals at 
a time to be easily included in an itinerary 
to Oberammergau. Famed artists such 
as Toscanini, will enable the vistors to 
enjoy the splendid compositions of the old 
masters ; an assemblage of 20,000 singers 
at Munich will afford the tourist the 
unique pleasure of a truly Bavarian Sing- 
ing Festival. 

Augsburg Confession (June to Octo- 
ber). Protestants of Lutheran faith will 
have an opportunity to join a momentous 
gathering of exalting importance by at- 
tending the 400th anniversary of the 
“Confession Augustana” at Augsburg, 
where a variety of entertarnment will 
await them and religious services in com- 
memoration of Luther will be held. 

Badener Heimattag (July 11-14). 
Everyone of South German descent or in 
any way interested in regional activities 
abroad, must go to Karlsruhe and attend 
the “Badener Heimattag” the world re- 
union of sons and daughters of Baden, in 
connection with a congress of prominent 
Badeners the world over. Here, indeed, 
one will see the Southern Germans in 
their real originality, the old customs, 
their folk-songs, see them as they really 
are and not as they appear to the casual 
tourist traversing their land and towns. 
The program is truly comprehensive from 
the exhibition of original costumes to 
theater productions, expositions, to ex- 
cursions in the vicinity, including even the 
incomparable Rhine trip. 


round 


South America 
CRUISE 


71 Days! 17,402 Miles! 


And upwards of 40 ports, cities 
and points of special interest! 
Sailing from Los Angeles, Octo- 
ber 8, 1930, on the— 


“CITY of 
LOS ANGELES” 


(Flagship of LASSCO’s Los Angeles- 
Hawaii Fleet) 


CRUISER De LUXE!—your 


“home” for this fascinating cruise is a 
splendidly appointed liner, specially 
fitted and appointed for service in the 
tropics! All staterooms are outside, 
all have FRESH running water, hot 
and cold, and over 70% have private 
or connecting bath. Outdoor swim- 
ming pool with sand beach — grand 
dining saloon accommodating entire 
cruise party at one sitting. 


The itinerary includes: 


Los Angeles, Calif—Balboa, conne@t- 
ing here with steamers from New York 
and New Orleans—Salaverry, Callao, 
Lima, Mollendo, (Peru)—Arica, An- 
tofagasta, Valparaiso, Santiago, Coro- 
nel, Punta Arenas, (Chile) — Buenos 
Aires, (Argentina) —Montevideo, (Ur- 
uguay) — Santos, Sao Paulo, Rio de 
Janeiro, Bahia, (Brazil) —Trinidad, B. 
W.I.—La Guaira, Caracas, (Venezu- 
ela) --Cristobal, Balboa, (Panama) — 
La Libertad, San Salvador, (Salvador) 
— Mazatlan, (Mexico)—Los Angeles 
—a complete cruise at the ideal sea- 
son— springtime in these fascinating 
lands! 


Tour cost from $1050 to $4500 in- 
cludes comprehensive program of 
shore excursions under management 
ofan accompanying American Express 
crise staff. For full particulars, apply 
any authorized agent, any office of the 
American Express travel department, 
or— 


;: LASSCO 


LOS ANGELES STEAMSHIP CO 


730 So. Broadway... . . . . Los Angeles 
521 Fith Aveue ......... New York 
140 So. Dearborn... ...... Chicago 
685 Market St......... San Francisco 
213 E. Broadway ....... . SanDiego 
—— 


‘The Oldest Opera in Europe 


(Continued from page 34) 


Singing and playing their stringed in- 
struments they descend. The plat- 
form again disappears into the open- 
ing in the stage and when it reap- 
pears the priest has been replaced by 
“Our Lady of the Ascension,” in 
coronation robes. Slowly it ascends, 
and from the dome appears a smaller 
platform on which sits a priest repre- 
enting the Trinity, a kneeling angel 


requiring all of his attention. 


The Trinity and the angels sing to 
the Virgin a welcome to Paradise, 
at the same time letting a golden 
crown down onto her head, amidst a 
shower of gilt paper in lieu of stars 
The singing archangels play theit 
ancient instruments while first the 
Trinity and then the crowned Virgin 


This unusual picture, taken within the church, shows the ascension of 


the Virgin. 


The apostles are kneeling about the tomb while the Virgin, 


surrounded by archangels, ascends toward the dome. 


on either side. As it descends the 
doubting Saint Thomas comes run- 
ning down the aisle of the church. 
Seeing the ascending Virgin and the 
welcoming Trinity he voices his grief 
at not having come sooner. Huis 
excuse is that the Indies have been 


disappear into the immense height of 
the dome. 

It is an unforgetable moment of 
great beauty and emotion, and having 
seen this medieval opera, we are able 
to understand a little better the re- 
ligious fervor of those far-off days. 


Feeding, fhe Capital of France 


(Continued from page 19) 


The nearby cafés, Le Chien qu 
Fume and Le Tambour, are filled 
with a constantly changing stream 
of people, dashing down hot black 
coffee and off again. The buying 
and selling stretches, with the pavil- 
lions themselves as center, right out 
to the Boulevard de Sebastopol on 
the east and the Rue du Louvre on 
the west, via a maze of small stalls 
and wholesale shops, pavement deal- 
ers, waiting carts and lorries. In the 
center stands up the grey pile of the 
church of St. Eustache—the famous 
“St. Moustache’—with the tide of 
vegetable and fruit stalls lapping 
against its buttresses. 

Gradually as the young day gains 
strength, voices grow more hoarse 
and the crowd thins out. The 
smaller men are disappearing to their 
little restaurants in the Quartier, 
Montmartre or Villette; the bigger 
men are there in greater numbers. 
Soft felt hats and sacks and dealers 
by sous give place to bowlers, satel- 
lite diables and dealers by francs. 
The daylight is stealing up greyly 
over the Marais Quarter, lending the 
scene that dawn unredality as of a 
stage set. Underfoot, there is half 
an inch of green mud from trodden 
cabbage leaves; there is much dis- 


carded straw and bad fruit and 
pieces of old sacking and paper. In 
one corner like a little breath of 
paradise is the flower market, where 
daffodils and roses, common flowers, 
exotic flowers, ferns and_ russet 
sprays of dead leaves are going to 
deck the subtly lamp-lit tables of the 
fashionable restaurants. 


Slowly the myriad buyers begin to 
fade away; stalls are packed up; 
little municipal trucks and men with 
brooms and squeegees in abundance 
are at work. Truck after truck is 
loaded with discarded filth. 


Now Madame has gone to get 
something at the café, while M’sieu 
for the first time that day is trusted 
to remain in charge alone. The 
loaded wagons and carts have gone, 
their place taken by the busy street 
cleaners and their wagons. 


Soon Les Halles is echoing and 
deserted, save for old men apatheti- 
cally sitting as guards on heaps of 
baskets and fruit boxes and for em- 
ployés now washing down the empty 
refuse trucks. Les Halles has fin- 
ished its day’s work. But Paris is 
starting off to business and thinking 
what it will take for lunch at its 
favorite little restaurant. 
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ACKINAC ISLAND! Ni- 

agara Falls! America’s two 
famous summer haunts whose 
very names mean pleasure! 


A fast, trim D & C fleet cruising 
the Great Lakes links Buffalo 
(55 minutes from the Falls) and 
Mackinac Island with Chicago, 
Detroit and Cleveland. 


Plan your vacation now! ... to 
visit one or both of these noted 
places . . . to enjoy a luxurious 
D & C voyage. You'll spend 
long-remembered days. 

DAILY SERVICE 1WAY R.T. 


Detroit-Buffalo $5 $10 
Detroit-Cleveland $3 % 5.50 
3 SAILINGS WEEKLY 
Beginning June 26 
Fares include meals and berth 


Detroit-Chicago $31 $52.50 
Detroit to MackinacIs. $15 $26.50 — 
Chicago to Mackinac Is. $16 $27.50 — 


Tickets, reservations from any authorized — 
tourist agency : 
Liberal Stop-over Privileges. Autos Carried! 


Send today for illustrated “Vacation Days.” 


DETROIT & CLEVELAN 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


E. H. McCracken, P. T. M. 
5 Wayne St., Detroit, Mich. 
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Seeing BRITAIN— 


Cottage, Stratford-on-A 
Your trip to Europe is not complete withe 
a visit to Beautiful Britain! It’s Histoo} 
Castles and Museums, its lovely countrysi 
famous University Towns and innumera)) 
other attractions invite you. With an orgs} 
ization covering the whole of Britain (a 
Europe!) we are in a position to take oe 
of you from the moment you land to the 
you leave. Whether you have one day | 
six weeks, we have an itinerary to suit ye)} 
particular wishes. Sightseeing Trips, Ho 
Meal and Travel in most cases by 
Coach—the only way to see the country: 
are included in our prices. 
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Scottish and English Lakes, Chester, 
ford-on-Avon, Oxford, Windsor, Eton—$88) ||) 
(b) “A Week in London”—Including Fi 
class Hotel, Sightseeing Trips by iid 
Coach (with guide) to Windsor, Eton (~ 
lege, Hampton Court, Stoke Poges, Oxf) | 
Canterbury, Round London and the ‘Uni 
world’? at Night; and a Stall at any th 
selected—$63.00, j 
(c) Specimen European Trip: 25 day 
Brusse!s, Cologne (by Rhine Steamer to 
ence), Freiburg (Black Forest), Lucerne, Gi) | 
sel and Furka Passes, Interlaken, Monty) 
(for Geneva), Milan, Venice, Florence, Re 
Genoa, Monte Cario, Avignon, Paris. 
cluding Travel, First-class Hotels, Me) 
Sightseeing Trips, Tips, Transfers, etc., 
night travel) —$319.00. 

Mail a card now for a free copy of 
publication giving further particulars of 
above, and many other attractive trip: 
Travel, 7 West 16th Street, New York, 


FULLER & YOUN 


62. George St., Baker St., London, Eng 
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Motorways sets an entirely new fashion in European Travel’ because 
luxurious comfort is allied with the most carefully planned tours covering 
every beauty spot and place of interest. Motorways are the pioneers of 
first-class Motor Pullman travel and the knowledge and experience so 
gained ensures perfection in touring interest and personal comfort with 
a complete elimination of all travel details and worries. 


As you sink into your own, individual armchair in the wonderful new 
Motorways Pullman Saloon you are impressed with the perfectly appointed 
and softly carpeted interior—at your command is a buffet for teas and 
light refreshments—complete toilet accommodation—your own glass- 
topped table and map—personal trunk—ash-trays, rugs; every detail is 
studied and cared for. You will enjoy the picnic teas in famous beauty 
spots, free days for individual exploration, you will appreciate the added 
enjoyment of complete relaxation. 


There is a wide choice of Tours in ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, FRANCE, 
SWITZERLAND, SPAIN, ITALY, GERMANY, HOLLAND, BEL- 
GIUM, CZECHO-SLOVAKIA, AUSTRIA, ete., lasting from a “week- 
end” in the Shakespeare Country to a month’s tour throughout Continental 
Europe arranged to suit individual tastes. 


Travel Motorways over the great white roads of Europe—visit those less 
frequented beauty spots which the average tourist never sees—only Motor- 
ways can show you into the heart of Europe—its people, its antiquities, 
its life and its inherent loveliness. 


Motorways undertakes every detail of service, 
only first-class hotels famed for their comfort 
and cuisine are used, traveled and cultured 
couriers attend to your every wish, each party 
is strictly limited in number, and all tours are 
absolutely inclusive. 


Our Brochure “See the World from an Arm- 
chair” is now available—write for it—you will 
then realize why the name Motorways occupies 
the premier position in a new age of luxurious 
and first-class road travel. 
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| MOTORWAYS (1930) Ltd., 44 Cranbourn St., Leicester Sq., London, W.C. 2 


’Phone: Gerrard 1046-7-8 


THE MOST LUXURIOUS TRAVEL SERVICE IN THE WORLD 
oeeeeeeoeeoeeeeeeeeelerere—eeeeeeeee 
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UDSON 


Nature's 
Greatest 
Movie’ 


The 150 Mile 


SUPER - SPECTACLE 
between 
NEW YORK and ALBANY 
Through rail tickets, New 


York to Albany and Albany 
to New York accepted 


ASY change from train to 
boat or boat to train at 
Albany, enabling you to fit the 
Day Line trip into any Summer 
itinerary. Seven palatial steam- 
Orchestras. 


ers. Restaurants. 


Service daily including Sunday- 


ONE DAY OUTINGS 
from New York 


Connections for Catskills, 
Adirondacks, Berkshires 
and All Vacation Resorts 


¢\ 


[Day Line| 


Hudson River 
Day Line 


West 42nd St. Pier, New York 


Write for 
tllustrated 
folder to 


CC 


Imperial Castles of Old “Boktemia _. 


(Continued from page 38) 


of Serbia: Serbia, it will be remem- 
bered, had been victorious in the two 
Balkan wars and had emerged from 
them with vastly augmented political 
strength and military prestige. Aus- 
tria, through her occupation of Bos- 
nia and Herzegovina some decades be- 
fore and by her annexation of these 
Slavic provinces in 1908, had rendered 
acute the racial mastery of the Bal- 
kan area. In the new moves for 
Balkan alignment, following the 
Treaty of Bucharest, August 10, 1913, 
which disrupted the balance of power, 
in addition to the entire group of 
Balkan States there were involved 
Turkey, Germany, Austria Hungary 
and Russia, the Germanic people 
striving in particular to resist the 
influence of Russia in the Balkans 
and the Slavic pressure there. 


In this momentous program of ra- 
cial dominance and national safety 
the Archduke was an important fig- 
ure. While only the heir apparent 
and at odds with his uncle, the Em- 
peror, he was, nevertheless, destined 
to occupy the throne and this might 
happen at any moment, Francis Jo- 
seph in 1910 was eighty years old and 
in such enfeebled health that his per- 
sonal physician privately expressed 
the opinion that the Emperor could 
live but a year or two longer: Under 
these circumstances the Archduke’s 
influence was enormous. His plans 
for the political future of the Dual 
Empire differed radically from those 
of his uncle. During his long reign 
Francis Joseph had always advocated 
half measures, preferring to let the 
established order remain, even if 
mildly unsatisfactory, rather than to 
engage in political experiments which 
might create unexpected difficulties. 
He stood resolutely for the mainte- 
nance of the Empire’s status quo in 
spite of a growing dissension among 
the nationalities comprised within the 
confederation of the Dual Monarchy. 
The Archduke, on the other hand, ad- 
vocated a regrouping of the Empire 
into a number of ethnic states under 
the control of a strong central goy- 
ernment. Thus, through a division 
of the Empire into a number of 
parts, Hungarian influence would be 
lessened and, apart from Austria, each 
province would be correspondingly 
weakened and, at the same time, made 
content in a more autonomous exist- 
ence. 


The Archduke little dreamed that 
his conference with the Kaiser would 
be his last or, a week later as he 
drove through the gates of Konopiste 
on his way to Bosnia, that he was 
never again to see his lakeside estate 
in the Bohemian hills. In his ca- 
pacity as Inspector General of the 
Army he was leaving for maneuvers 
in Bosnia on a visit that had been 
planned months before. Arriving at 
his destination he made his headquar- 
ters at the little health resort of 
Ilidze several miles from Sarajevo 
and here he was joined by the Duchess 
of Hohenberg. Together before re- 
turning home they were to pay a visit 
to Sarajevo, the capital of the prov- 
ince, as guests of General Potiorek, 
the Governor. 


The streets of Sarajevo were lined 


with crowds as the Archduke, his 
Duchess and their entourage entered 
Sarajevo on the morning of June 
twenty-eighth. As they neared the 
Town Hall, in which they were to be 
received by the Mayor, suddenly a 
bomb was hurled at the royal motor 
car. Falling short of its mark it in- 
jured a few spectators and a member 
of the Archduke’s staff. The royal 
party arrived at the Town Hall with- 
out further incident, although some- 
what shaken and outraged by the 
attempt at their lives, where the cus- 
tomary formalities were observed, the 
ceremony of presentations and ad- 
dresses being carried out. Assured by 
the Governor and Chief of Police that 
a recurrence of the outrage was im- 
possible it was decided that the Arch- 
ducal party should proceed to the 
Museum in accordance with the pre- 
arranged schedule. 


The Archduke, however, insisted 
upon visiting the military hospital on 
the way to inquire after the wounded 
Colonel of his staff. Accordingly the 
royal couple entered a new car in 
company with General Potiorek and, 
with Count Harrach, the Archduke’s 
aide, standing on the footboard, trailed 
the car of the Chief of Police. Near 


one of the bridges they entered a. 


narrow thoroughfare which leads to 
the principal street but, since the hos- 
pital lay in another direction, General 
Potiorek signaled the chauffeur to 
halt and turn. As the car backed up 
for the turn revolver shots rang out 
and the Archduke crumpled up in his 
seat, shot through the jugular vein. 

The assassin, Princip, a youth un- 
der twenty, seeing that his shot had 
gone home, turned his revolver on 
Potiorek. Meanwhile the Duchess, 
realizing that her husband’s life was 
in danger, had risen from her seat 
to screen him. At this juncture a 
bystander in the throng lunged at the 
assassin in an attempt to disarm him 
but succeeded only in misdirecting his 
aim. The shot passed through the 
side of the car and found its mark in 
the body of the Duchess. With all 
despatch the car was rushed to the 
Governor’s residence, which was only 
two or three minutes away, but by 
the time it reached its destination the 
Duchess was dead and the Archduke 
dying, to expire fifteen or twenty 
minutes later. Before finally losing 
consciousness the Archduke was heard 
to whisper, “Sophie, live for our chil- 
dren.” 

The assassination, it developed, 
grew out of a widespread conspiracy 
among the revolutionary youth of 
Bosnia. Seven assassins were known 
to have been lying in wait for the 
Archduke in the streets of Sarajevo 
that fatal day and ultimately no fewer 
than sixteen were found guilty of 
complicity in the plot. The three 
principals, all of them under twenty 
and in advanced stages of consump- 
tion, died in prison during the war, 
the laws of Austria forbidding the 
imposition of the death penalty on 
people under twenty-one. 

How the act of the sickly Princip, 
mad with Serbian nationalism, pre- 
cipitated the greatest cataclysm in 
history is a story that needs no re- 
telling. 
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great Aroostook Country of 10 
lakes and streams; mountains ar 
scenic grandeur -- where pure a 
) and sunshine invigorate you 
f where you fish, hike, canoe ar 
play in the open; have a lust 
appetite and sleep like a child. 
If you want the vacation th 
brings you back better than yx 
went, send 10 cents now for 160-pa; 
magazine, “IN THE MAINE Woops 
fully illustrated. Tells all about 
how to get there, what it cost 
Its Address Passenger Dept., 70 Gr 
ham Bldg., Bangor, Maine. (zs 
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needs at the LOWEST PRICE. : 
Try America’s Leading Binocular House Fi 


DuMaurier Co., Dept. 156, Elmira, 


Lands so different in everything ...climate . 
. architecture... customs... peo- 
ple 7 . offer to you health . . beaut ty 

.. romance... via the LLOYD 
SABAUDO route. Days of unforgettable, 
charmingpleasure crossing inluxury aboard the 


“CONTE GRANDE” or 
“CONTE BIANCAMANO”’ 


two of the fastest and most sumptuous liners 
in the Mediterranean service. 


Literature on request 


LLOYD SABAUDO 


3 STATE STREET NEW YORK 


uN L930 


THROUGH SINGING INDIA 
IN SUITES-ON-WHEEL 


Do you know that travel in India is now 
luxuriously modernized? Do you know about 


these ‘‘apartment’’ pullmans, with your own 
Indian servants in fare-exempt quarters? Take 
these salon-bedroom-bath-and-kitchen suites 
over India’s 41,000 rail-miles. Live in them 
during stop-overs . .. or at any of India’s 
excellent European hotels. Stop to hear 
Brahmin chants at Benares’ burning ghats 
. harvest songs in Kashmir’s iris hills 
the throbbing love-song of Agra’s Taj 
Mahal. . . and soft-throated Bulbuls sing- 
ing through the pierced marble screens of 
Gwalior’s gardens. Go from Bengal’s tropic 
jungles to Everest’s snows . . . from Nautch 
thythms to tea-dancing in smart Darjeeling. 


Regular weekly steamers. Booklets, complete 
tour service by Indian State Railways, Delhi 
House, 38 East 57th Street, New York. Or, 
consult principal tourist agencies (any office) or 
your own agent. Freight inquiry also solicited. ° 


fo California and fo 


the National Parks 


You can go to the very brink of the 
Grand Canyon in a Santa Fe Pullman. 


You can stop off at Lamy, N. M., 
and make the famous Indian-de- 
tours by motor through the colorful 
Indian country. 


Then, the unique, new Petrified 
Forest Detour, stopping off at Hol- 
brook, Ariz., westbound —motoring 
through the Rainbow Forest and 
boarding same train again at Winslow, 
Ariz. Eastbound—just the reverse. 


Santa Fe—Cool Summer Way 


Our Escorted All-Expense Tours, weekly 
during June, July and August, include 
Colorado Springs, Old Santa Fe, Grand 
Canyon of Arizona, Los Angeles, San Diego, 
Agua Caliente (Old Mexico), Yosemite, San 
Francisco, and Glacier or Yellowstone, or 
Canadian Rockies according to tour se- 
lected. Every detail cared for by experienced 
travel directors. Booklets on request. 


clip and mail coupon 


VY Ye er ee vy eee bere eee ey ev 
W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mer., Santa Fe System Lines 
1278 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 

Please mail folders checked below: 

O California Picture Book The Indian-detours (1 Colorado Summer 

O Grand Canyon Outings Escorted all-expense Tours 


Name. Address 
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= CRUISE SUPREME 


Salaam Aleikum! 


Greetings of an Orient dawn, when 
comes a breeze of the sea to rustle 
the palms, when pale desert shad- 
ows clothe the minarets of mosques, 
when the clear cool starlight dark- 
ness pausing, softly summons lan- 
guorous day... Then a sudden blaze 
of glory spreading light and color 
everywhere, turbaned men and 
laden camels, aged streets again 
pulsate with life—the golden cloud- 
fess sun of the Ptolemys and 
Cleopatra once more smiles down 


upon Egypt. 


Decide now to join the Eighth 
Homeric Mediterranean Cruise— 
to sunny domains of ‘legend on The 
Ship of Splendor—the largest cruis- 
ing steamer—a marvellously varied 
itinerary takes you to Morocco, Old 
Spain, Algeria, Egypt, Palestine, 
Turkey, Greece, Italy—the Riviera 
in its gayest season—the rarely 
visited Balearic Islands, Malta, 
Corsica and many other flower 
scented lands. Sailing from New 


York January 24. 


let us tell you more about the 
Homeric Cruise. 
THOS. COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Boston 


Philadelphia Baltimore Washingt 
Chicago St. Louis San Francisco Los Aciwolon 
Toronto Montreal Vancouver 


in co-operation with 


WAGONS-LITS CO. 


The Hanging, Highway of Zion 


(Continued from page 23) 


Carmel route this summer synchro- 
nizes with the practical completion of 
a program of improvements in trans- 
portation and living accommodations 
that for the first time make the Na- 
tional Parks of Zion, Bryce and the 
North Rim of the Grand Canyon 
fully available to the traveling pub- 
lic. Colonized by the Mormons nearly 
three-quarters of a century ago, this 
region of incomparable natural beau- 
ty remained almost a terra incognita 
to most Americans fifty years after 
the Yellowstone and the South Rim 
of the Grand Canyon had become 
household words. 


Zion is most effectively described 
as a “Yosemite in Color.” It has 
about the same width and length of 
the great California valley, and is 
walled with cliffs and domes and 
half domes not inferior in dimen- 
sions to those that have made the 
Sierran wonderland famous. But 
where the granite walls of the Yo- 
semite loom in solid grays and 
browns, the Jurassic sandstones of 
Zion are painted in “varied hues and 
tints that range from delicate pink 
to deepest carmine, vermilion, Pom- 
peiian red, maroon and a red that is 
almost black.” 


Up to the time of the opening of 
the present road system from the 
railway, the North Rim of the Grand 
Canyon was hardly more than a 
name. To the sportsman it was the 
best place in the Southwest to hunt 
mountain lion; to the visitor to El 
Tovar (where the Santa Fé touches 
the South Rim of the Grand Can- 
yon) it was simply a broken line 
against the northern horizon. Today 
it is the outstanding vantage point 
from which to get a comprehensive 
view of the full course of the world’s 
deepest gorge. Averaging a thousand 
feet higher than the South Rim, one 
looks down on the latter as from an 
airplane. The rim itself does not 
form the skyline, as when the view 
is reversed, but the eye wanders on 
a hundred miles to the serrated cones 
of the San Francisco volcanoes and 
the lofty massif of Bill Williams 
Mountain to the south, or southeast- 
ward to where the beacon-tip of Sun- 
set Mountain seems to reflect the 
smoldering fires of the Painted 
Desert at its feet. There are two 
vantages on the North Rim—Point 
Imperial and Point Sublime—from 
which a man who has navigated the 
Grand Canyon can recognize and call 
by name almost every eminence along 
the two hundred and ninety miles 
from Lee Ferry to the Grand Wash. 


While the sublime grandeur of the 
domes of Zion and the cliffs of the 
Grand Canyon claim first place in the 
affections of the real nature-lover, 
there is no doubt that it is the blaz- 
ing coloring and grotesque forma- 
tions of Bryce that make the most 
enduring appeal to the general run 
of tourists. In its grotesque ero- 
sions Bryce has everything from 
teddy bear sand monkeys-on-sticks 
to kings and queens and emperors. 
It also has formations and figures 
that resemble everything and every- 
body that one has ever seen. 

What is called Bryce Canyon is 


years hence. 


really an amphitheater in the making. 
A thousand years ago its general 
form must, have been much as it is 
today—and, as it will be a thousand 
This bowl is eroded a 
thousand feet deep into the eight 
thousand-feet-in-altitude limestone 
rim of the Paunsaugunt Plateau. It 
is roughly two miles wide and three 
miles long. But if the general form 
remains the same, details are con- 
stantly changing. 

Every rain and windstorm takes 
something away and chisels some- 
thing new. In this connection I am 
reminded that my first intimate ac- 
quaintance with Bryce scenery must 
have come several years before | set 
eyes upon its fantastic beauty. While 
camped at Lee Ferry in 1923 prepar- 
ing for the U. S. Geological Survey 
expedition through the Grand Can- 
yon there came a great cloudburst 
flood rushing out of the mouth of 
the Paria. Never have I seen water 
so highly colored nor so heavily im- 
pregnated with silt and mineral. It 
was the hardest mud to settle from 
our drinking water of any encoun- 
tered on the voyage. Topographic 
engineers of the party, after studying 
the maps, pointed out that the Paria 
drained Bryce Canyon and advanced 
the opinion (afterward confirmed) 
that a cloudburst among the rainbow 
cliffs was responsible for the colored 
mud suspended in the water. We 
were literally “drinking in” the 
scenery of Bryce for several days. 

The series of formations in the 
Dixie National Forest called by the 
name of Cedar Breaks was well 
characterized by a local cowboy as “a 
bunch of super-Bryces.” With the 
rims twenty-five hundred feet higher 
in altitude than those of Bryce, and 
with the eroded indentations twice as 
deep, it is literally true that Bryce 
Canyon could be dropped into Cedar 
Breaks and never noticed. 


In slender pinnacled formations 
only is. Cedar Breaks inferior to 
Bryce Canyon and it is far from 
improbable that exploration of the 
lower depths of some of the barely 
visited amphitheaters may reveal un- 
derworlds of the fantastic and gro- 
tesque rivaling those of the better 
known wonderland. 


Cedar Breaks are a few miles off 
by a side road from the direct Bryce- 
Cedar City highway, and at present 
the lodge is only an afternoon tea- 
halt on the final stage of the five-day 
trip around the circle. Cedar City is 
in sight from the 10,500-foot rim of 
the Breaks. Perhaps less than ten 
miles distant in an air-line, it is over 
thrice that by the winding road. A 
lodge and several comfortable cabins 
make a stop-over possible, but not 
one in a thousand visitors has heard 
enough in advance of the beauties 
of the region to have arranged his 
itinerary to do so. Cedar Breaks 
cannot come to their own without 
trails, more accommodations and 
greater publicity, and these will come 
when it is created a National Park. 
There is no hurry about this. Enough 
beauty for a single human being to 
assimilate is found in the Parks 
already open. 
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Summer 
Home 


in Vermont—the Unspoiled Vacatio 
Land. Here in a scenic region © 
mountains and rushing brooks, of pine 
fringed lakes and wonderful summe 
climate your own summer home may s 
easily become a reality. 

Free Summer Homes book lists hun 
dreds of low-priced farm and_ villag 
properties that lend themselves so de 
lightfully to summer-home improve 
ment. Your copy awaits your call. 

To guide you on your vacation o 
summer-home “‘‘shopping tour,” ask als 
for any of these free publications, “Ver 
mont Lakes and Mountains’; ‘Hote 
Directory’; “Cottages and Camps fo 
Rent’; “Vermont Road Map Folder. 
Write: | 
, Wermont Publicity Bureat 

Dept. T, 
Office of Sec’y of State 
MONTPELIER, VT. 


YS Summer Homer 


and 
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PANAMA . 
CANAL : 


FROM NEW YORK DIRECT TO : 


Cristobal (Panama) Callao, Mollend 
Arica, Tocopilla, Antofagasta, Chanar 
Valparaiso. 3 


Finest and fastest steamers 
to the West Coast 


“ACONCAGUA” . . May 3 
“TENO”’ 0 fe 6. @ | fers June 
Special feature gymnasium. Private andk ; 


Public smoking rooms, commodious lounge | 
and veranda cafe, excellent cuisine. é 


Compania Sud Americana de Vapo!) 
(South American Steamship Co.) 


WESSEL-DUVAL & C@ 


General Agents i 
One Broadway New York | 


| 


17 DAY TO 3 MONTH TOURW, 
to and Around \ 


SOUTH AMERICA 
AN { 
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Dy 2 Grace Line travel experts arra 

i J | complete and diversified itine 

Clue Fastest Express Service ‘ 

+) 5 The famous “‘Santa’’ Fleet augmente)| 

yAl-@ py the new Santa Clara offers sail | 

Gey — ings to Cristobal in 5 days—Callao J | 

i] 1 9 days—and Valparaiso in 16 dayi| 
i 

Clty GRACE LINE il 

oT ‘J 10 Hanover Sa., New York, N. Vj} 

y 140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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STURDY WINGS 
AND COOL AIR 
LANES 


For summer travel—charter 
a Curtiss-Wright plane... 
for an hour, day or week 


O earth-trammeled trip can compare 
with the wholesome thrill, the ex- 


N 


_hilaration and freedom of air travel with the “world’s oldest flying 


ty) 


organization.” Carried by the swift wings of a Curtiss-Wright 


_ cabin airplane or amphibian, you have a grandstand seat in the 
_ sky, with the glorious passing show of earth unfolding below. 


Sturdy, comfortable, spick and span ships and experienced trans- 
port pilots are at your instant service in forty cities throughout 


the country. Curtiss-Wright charter rates are uniformly low, with 
no charge for extra passengers or luggage up to the ship’s capacity. 


Whatever your destination—along the seashore, to inland 


_ cities, to far, hidden lakes among the pines—fly there speedily 


| and arrive unwearied with more time for business or recreation. 


For full information or service, telephone the nearest Curtiss- 


| Wright flying base, or address the New York office. 


On your next visit to New York, view it from the air 
with Curtiss-Wright. Continuous sightseeing service 
from Curtiss-Wright airport at Valley Stream, L. I. 


General Traffic Office Ms 


CURTISS-WRIGHT Flying Service 


27 West 57th Street, New York 
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THE LAST PICTURESQUE 
FRONTIER 


VEN the seasoned globe-trotter is thrilled 

by the rugged grandeur of South Africa 
and the amazing variety of its wonderful 
attractions, 


You can see matchless Victoria Falls—earth’s 
grandest cataract, the mysterious Ruins of 
Zimbabwe, the Cango Caves—a subterranean 
fairyland, the world-famed Valley of Dia- 
monds at Kimberley and the mile-and-a-half 
deep gold mines of Rand that have yielded 
$5,000,000,000 in gold in 43 years. Here also 
are the majestic Drakensberg Mountains, the 
eight-thousand-square-mile Kruger big game 
Sanctuary and all the picturesque phases of 
Bantu kraal life—Zulu war dances and inter- 
esting tribal ceremonies. 


Charming seaside resorts, golf, tennis, surfing, 
sunbathing, fishing and mountain-climbing 
provide delightful recreation. Modern rail- 
roads and hotels. South Africa is easy to 
reach by luxurious steamers. 


For information regarding special 
cruise or independent tours send 
for Booklet TH-4 to Director 


SoutH AFRICA GOVERNMENT BUREAU 
11 Broadway, New York City 


Ay Ln, Mi, Ma, Li, Mi, hi, Mr, 
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THE GRCAT 1951 


There’s a primitive something 
in us that tingles at the glamorous 


word . . . AFRICA. Tomtoms 
throbbing in the bush . . . the 
calm majesty of the veld. . . the 
wild ruggedness of mountains. 


It’s the continent of contrasts, 
yet with all her modernness, 
Africa gives one something to 
treasure, a richness of experience 
that is Africa’s own and a cli- 
mate that is without question the 
world’s most healthful. 


A 3,359 mile optional rail- 
way trek from Capetown to in- 
land Africa Kimberley . . 
Johannesburg . . Port Elizabeth 
. . Durban . . Mozambique . . 
Zanzibar . . Mombasa . . Aden 
. . Port Sudan . . Port Tewfik.. . 
Alexandria and the Nile... 
Naples... Monaco. . . Gibral- 


tar . . . London. 


The S. S. Transylvania, a first- 
class transatlantic liner of 23,500 
tons displacement . . . leaving 
New York Jan. 17, 1931, re- 
turning to New York, April 24, 
1931 . first visits Trinidad, 
then the South American ports 
of Rio, Santos, Montevideo, 
Buenos Aires and Tristan Da 
Cunha . . . and then on to Africa 
and ‘the Mediterranean 
Three ctuises in one. You travel 
as you live, leisurely and in 


complete home comfort. Rates 
$1450 up. 


Send for booklet to 
your local agent or 


(UNARD ANCHOR 
LINGS 


25 BROADWAY, N. Y. C. 


AMERICAN CXPRCSS 
(Oo 


65 BROADWAY, N. Y. GC 
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Twin Shrines of St. eMichael 


(Continued from page 27) 


assuming that you go in springtime. 
The Mount is a park, planted with 
native cedar and yew, rich yellow 
gorse, red rhododendron, purple 
heather, New Zealand palms, Cali- 
fornia pines and scores of growing 
things from near and far. Variegated 
wildflowers smile from the grass. 
This vegetation fights a daily battle 
for life with the wind. 

Ascend the path and you will come 
soon to the well of Jack the Giant 
Killer, which goes back in accepted 
history to the year 490. On this 
exact spot, you know, there dwelt the 
last of the Giants, a dreadful crea- 
ture by the name of Cormelian. Jack 
lived over at Penzance, and he came 
over to visit his neighbor one day 
and slew him. It happened right 
here where the well is. 


Farther up the slope the path turns 
at a ruined fortification of cracked 
and furrowed great stones with a 
pillbox sentry post still in position. 
These stones were laid just about 
nine hundred years ago. A few steps 
beyond are three batteries of small 
cannon captured from Napoleon’s 
ships, still kept in firing order for 
salutes. 


From the terrace of the little brass 
cannon, looking down the precipitous 
cliffside, one sees the waves ripple 
and die on the jagged rock masses. 
At the shoreward side of the island 
is the little harbor locked by a stone 
pier where the trading vessels of all 
this coast once cast anchor. Just a 
step off the mainland over there is 
tiny Chapel Rock, now a speck in the 
blue water, in the old days a stop- 
ping-place for pilgrims to kneel on 
before ascending the Mount. Beyond 
on the shore rises the rolling, sha- 
dowy, mysterious, incomparable land- 
scape of the Cornish countryside. 
Turning now to the isle again, one 


sees the lofty wind-buffeted gray 
monastery walls of St. Michael’s 
Mount of romantic memory. Up 


those steps ahead and piercing that 
thick masonry is the ancient arch- 
way of the door, unchanged through 
the centuries. The gate is thrown 
open and one steps under the points 
of the medieval portcullis—into a 
modern and imposing mansion. 


Across the vestibule and _ then 
through the open courtyard, one 
comes to the chapel—the worship- 
ing place of monks and pilgrims 
long ago, still the altar round which 
the residents of the Mount gather 
every Sunday morning. Restorations 
and changes have been made, but it 
is much the same. Stained glass,’a 
brass candelabrum and other relics 
date back to the original builders. 
Another notable old chamber is the 
large Chevy Chase room, once the 
refectory of the monastery, named 
for the seventeenth century hunting 
scenes in a frieze around the walls. 


Above the chapel, set astride its 
long east and west rooftree, is the 
main tower of the castle, a solid, 
square bulk of defiance flying a flag 
from its long staff. At the top is 
the famous Kader Migell or St. Mi- 
chael’s Chair. It is in fact the re- 
mainder of a stone lantern from 
which fires once were burned for the 


guidance of mariners. A legend at- 
taches to the chair—a seat “danger- 
ous in the access and tremendous to 
behold’—that whoever should sit 
there, husband or wife, should be 
the dominant one in the family. It is 
referred to in the old verse quoted 
often in Cornish writing: 

oe Who knows not Migell’s Mount and chair, 

“The pilgrim’s holy vaunt; 

“Both land and island twice a day, 

“Both fort and port of haunt.” 

St. Michael’s Mount can be traced 
to its earliest remembered existence 
through its old Cornish name, Car- 
reg Luz En Kuz, which means “a 
hoary rock in a wood.” It was origi- 
nally part of the mainland, raising 
its head above a forest. Then the 
sea swallowed a belt of surrounding 
country as it did the fabled Lyon- 
nesse to the west of Land’s End. 
Even today branches of trees from 
that submerged forest are found in 
the bottom of the bay after a storm 
has disturbed the sand in which they 
are embedded. Scholars seriously 
identify the Mount as the island of 
Ictis mentioned by Diodorus Siculus, 
and it is considered certain that the 
Phoenicians traded here with the 
Celts. The Irish St. Kyne began 
the practice of visiting the Mount 
on pilgrimage. 

Forsaking legend, there is record- 
ed history since 1044, when Edward 
the Confessor endowed the abbey. 


Thenceforth for five centuries— 
until Henry VIII dissolved all reli- 
gious houses in 1533—there was a 
monastic establishment of the mount. 
Some old writers think there was 
also a nunnery. Its holy character, 
however, did not save it from a vio- 
lent history. It saw storm-beaten 
ships lured to destruction and pil- 
laged on the shores of the bay; it 
watched fleets of rakish smuggling 
craft glide past in the old days of 
Cornish recklessness. It looked out 
upon the smoke of burning Pen- 
zance, Newlyn and Mousehole when 
a squadron of Spanish galleys dart- 
ed into the bay in 1595, a few years 
after the Armada. It received that 
dolorous usurper, Perkin Warbeck, 
in 1499, when he landed here to try 
for the English throne. The monks 
accepted him for their king and kept 
his wife while he marched off to- 
ward London to his death. 


Many a battle axe and culverin 
shot hammered at its doors down 
to the time of Cromwell. Since then 
it has remained continuously in the 
hands of the St. Aubyn family, its 
present .owners, and little has hap- 
pened upon its soil more exciting 
than a muster of old servants in 
scarlet boatmen’s uniforms to row 
the state barge ashore for a visiting 
prince. 

So the history of St. Michael’s 
Mount has followed much the same 
colorful pattern as that of Mont 
Saint Michel. Through these cen- 
turies of veneration, desecration and 
change the two have maintained their 
enchanting separateness from the 
rest of the world and their peculiar 
kinship to one another. Together 
they have been set apart, guided and 
protected by their Archangel. 
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(NEAR CASSEL) 
| Siren foremost Spa f 
KIDNEY and BLADDE 
TROUBLES. Season: May | 
October. 25,400 visitors in 192 
Special dietetic cuisine. Excee 
ingly reasonable rates. Sport 
Concerts, Theatre, Tennis, Shoe 
ing and Fishing. 
The water of the famous “Hele 
enquelle” for “Home Drinkir 
Cures” imported by Chas. ve 
der Bruck, Inc., 61 Park Plac 
New York, N. Y., and Spa Pro: 
ucts, Inc., 164 Fifth Avenue, Ne 
York, N. Y. 


For full particulars and informatio: 
apply GERMAN TOURIST INFORM.« 
TION BUREAU, 665 Fifth Avenu 
New York, N. Y., or any first- “ol 
Tourist Agency 
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Traveler 


TRAVEL-WISE People 
Use MAPS for DECORATION 


| 
q 
Picture Maps are most popular i 


home, office and for gifts, Get from us 
the new “MAP OF MASSACHUSETTS” 
—a picture map of 300 years. 
Puritan, Salem witch, famous places, 
colleges, all are here. The whole family — 
will enjoy it. In 4 colors. Size 26x38 : 
inches, Separate Ayer game index. ~ 
Price complete, $2.0: 
We have the batt guide books on 
every country, Buy direct from us. 
” 
ie 
% 
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Travelers Book Shop 
Specialists in Travel Books 


11 Broadway New York 


Sea SICKNESS 
A SICKNES¢ 
—in the roughest waters. This ap- 
palling nausea is unnecessary suf- 
fering. Mothersill’s prevents Travel’ | 
Sickness on your journeys by Sea, 
Train, Auto, Car or Air, 3r 
Zp: & $1.50 at Drug Stores or direct 
T a Mothersill Remedy Co., Ltd. 


For Att Traver Marters In 


GREAT BRITAIN 
CONSULT 


MAJOR. W. T. BLAKE, Lee 
199 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.. 


We know England, Scotlang, Wales and In 
land as few others know them and are pe 
sonally acquainted with every Europe! 
country. 

Moror Tours at Inctusive Rat 


A SPECIALTY i 
Steamship, Air and Railway Passages — 


Call and see our New York. Manager, 
H. R. Ridgway, who has unrivalled 
knowledge of .travel in oe 


521 Sth Ave. N.Y. C. Murti 


Paris - Rome - Southampton - tied 
UNIQUE TRAVEL SERVICE 


WN. 1930 


ATION 
VOYAGES 


HAVANA 


$140 up 10, 18 or 17 DAYS 


ALL EXPENSES 
Invigorating days at sea on a big modern American 
Liner—then Havana, the gay metropolitan capital of an 
interesting foreign land. Fare includes maintenance 
aboard ship, hotel ashore and sightseeing. Sailings 
every Saturday. 


Magnificent new ''Morro Castle’’ and ‘Oriente’ in direct 
New York-Havana Service, - Winter Season 1930-31 


here wl GO 


18 Days—-$237 up -:- 25 Days—$281 up 
All Expenses to Mexico City 


The trip of scenic splendors in a land that breathes 
the glamour of old Spain, and still keeps step with the 
modern age. A sightseeing stop at Havana, side trip, 
Progreso to Merida, rail climb Vera Cruz to Mexico 
City. Maintenance aboard ship, hotels ashore and auto- 
mobile sightseeing all included in fare. Weekly sailings. 


WARD 
LINE 


Ticket Office: 
545 5th Ave., at 45th St. 


Gen. Pass. Office: 
Pier 18, E. R., Ft. of 


Wall St., New York 
Also All Authorized Tourist 


Agencies 


Where to Stay in England 


HOTEL RUSSELL 


London, W.C. 


Russell Square, 


facing the pleasant Russell 
Square Gardens, lies midway 
between the City and West 
End. Tube Station adjoins the 
Hotel. Spacious Winter Garden. 
Orchestra daily. Suites with 
Bathrooms complete. Most Bed- 
rooms have hot and cold run- 
ning water. Every comfort and 
convenience. Moderate charges. 


Cables: ‘Hotel Russell, London’’ - Marconigrams Free from Ship 


THE FREDERICK HOTELS 


A World-wide Reputation for Comfort and Efficiency 


Proprietors also of the— 
HOTEL MAJESTIC, HARROGATE; HOTEL METROPOLE, WHITBY; 
ROYAL PAVILION HOTEL, FOLKSTONE; LORD WARDEN HOTEL, 
DOVER; SACKVILLE HOTEL, ‘BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 


HOTEL 
GREAT CENTRAL 


Marylebone Rd., London, N.W. 


occupies an_ exceptionally 
healthy situation in the highest 
part of the West End. One of 
the most comfortable and home- 
like hotels in London. Private 
Suites with bathrooms complete. 
Many bedrooms with hot and 
cold running water. Extensive 
Palm Court. Orchestra daily. 
Moderate charges. 


On Un BP he é 


Cables: ‘'Centellare, London’’ - ea ae Free from Ship 
Write for Illustrated Tariff to 
“TRAVEL,” 7 WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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ONE are the long war canoes and 

the proud French and British mer- 

chantmen lying-to in the bays. But the 

wide St. Lawrence River and its mountain 
barriers remain in silent splendour. 


So near your home and yet so foreign, this 
old Quebec. New sights,new air,the French 
tongue. Come and see it all, from the 
decks of long white passenger steamers 
that glide on even keels all the way from 
Niagara to the Saguenay. Let o!d-fashioned 
hospitality welcome you. Our agent 
will tell you more about your northern 
neighbour. Please write at once for illus- 
trated folder, map and guide, which de- 
setibé in detail the pleasures of this 
wonderful vacation cruise. 


VERY IMPORTANT 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES operate from the head of 
Lake Superior, via the St. Lawrence River, to the Saguenay. 
Their cruises include the seven day trip from Detroitto Duluth 
and return; Niagara to the Saguenay, including the Thousand 
Islands, and shooting the rapids; excursions from Toronto, the 
Queen City, to Niagara, the Thousand Islands and Rochester. 
They operate a fleet of 106 steamers, freight and passenger, and 
are the largest fresh water transportation company in the world. 
The famous Saguenay trip includes visits to Montreal, metro- 


polis of Canada; Quebec, the historic walled city; Murray Bay, 
“‘Newport of the North’’,and Tadoussac, Canada’s oldest 
settlement. The Saguenay 

Canyon is one of nature’s 

masterpieces. 


Our steamers may be board- 
ed at Lewiston, Rochester, 
Duluth or Detroit in the 
U.S.A., or Sarnia, Queenston, 
Toronto, Montreal or Que- 
bec in Canada. 


For full information, rates and reservations, apply 
to your own Travel Agency or 


715 VICTORIA SQUARE, MONTREAL, QUE. 
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CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


Agents in the leading cities of Canada and the U.S.A., or your own Tourist Acent 
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A HORSE FOR EVERY GUEST 


RucceEp outdoor life, tinged with the right degree of com- 
fort, makes Valley Ranch popular among the knowing. 
Away from stuffy office and stilted drawing-room, to in- 
vigorating Wyoming—towering, jagged mountains; chaps 
and spurs, and bucking bronchos; dreamless nights and 
days of riding and fishing. Comfortable cabins for fam- 
ilies and individuals. All dairy and garden products. 
Pack trips through Yellowstone National Park and the 
famous big-game wilderness of the Rockies. References 
invariably required. 


For booklet and full information, address 


Valley Ranch Eastern Headquarters 
70 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Telephone: Vanderbilt 2335 Owners: I. H. Larom—J. S. Bryan 


BON 
VOYAGE 
- 1930 


will be said with BOOKS 
bovatiset hoola aor conte seae 
fae tuys Rey Paoeer ay 
guarantee ayjolly tibite the tnave 


ger whe Likes peels And 
whie dees not? A Bon Voy- 


age Book Box is the most 


Noiehbea of going-away AP 


Write or wire name of voya- 
geur, giving the price of box 
desired; the name of the vessel 
and the date of sailing. De- 
livery will be made to the 
steamer. Books and. magazines 
of your choice or ours will 
be sent. Bon Voyage Book 
Boxes are priced at $5, $10, 
$15, $20, ete. 


Seeing, the cAlps from the Sky 
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walls at an altitude of about 12,000 
feet. Flying close to its vertical 
sides, we commenced a spiral ascent. 
The roar of the motor echoed in 
thundering tones from the dark 
masses of rock. The mighty moun- 
tain still towered 3,000 feet above us. 
Below all was ice and snow. Hypno- 
tized by the nearness of the rapidly 
passing object, we ignored the great 
panorama which surrounded us. 
Now we had completed the first en- 
circling movement and, a thousand 
feet nearer the summit, we crossed 
over the knife-like shoulder, where 
the first catastrophe in the long con- 
quest of the Matterhorn occurred 
over sixty years ago. 


We were alone in the sky, with 
this solemn pyramid as our only 
companion. Just before attaining the 
summit, we passed within what ap- 
peared to be a stone’s throw of two 
intrepid mountaineers, roped to one 
another, mounting laboriously along 
the edge of 3,000 feet of precipice. 
A feeling of apprehension came over 
us as we contemplated their perilous 
situation, while we flew past them 
in comparative safety. Two days 
later, I was in the valley below. A 
strange and solemn caravan moved 
slowly down a mountain trail on its 
way from the Gorner Glacier to the 
little cemetery in Zermatt. Preceded 
by a priest holding a crucifix before 
him, four little sleds laden with new- 
ly made wooden caskets were being 
dragged by mountain ponies down 
the rocky trail. Twelve guides, who 
had been sent to recover the bodies, 
were the only mourners to follow in 
the procession. A party of experi- 
enced mountaineers, having almost 
completed the ascent of the Brei- 
thorn, met their death through the 
misstep of one of their number. 

The plane flew onward in its up- 
ward course and with one last up- 
ward thrust there stood immediately 
beneath us for a fleeting moment the 
two little crosses which mark the 
summit of the Matterhorn. 

Soaring away from the solitary 
Matterhorn, an unbelievable confu- 
sion of familiar and unknown moun- 
tains came into view. As far as the 
eye could reach, there appeared a 
strange world of ice, snow, rock and 
sky, brilliant in the dazzling sun- 
light, frightening in its strangeness. 
Save for a tiny spot of green and 
the vague outlines of the little vil- 
lage of Zermatt, thousands of feet 
perpendicularly below us, there re- 
mained no sign of the living earth. 
We might have been flying over an 
uninhabited planet. In an effort to 
recover from our bewilderment, we 
sought to locate the limits of our 
horizon and were astonished to find 
that our vision extended to the very 
ends of the Alpine world. From the 
Mont Blanc and the Dent du Midi 
on the west, to the Bavarian Alps 
and the Tyrol on the east, all of the 
highest peaks were clearly visible. 
The top of the world for one hun- 
dred and fifty miles in every direc- 
tion lay before us. 

As we continued to soar over this 
unearthly sight, light feathery clouds 
gathered about the Matterhorn and 
floated up over the passes from the 
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Italian lowlands. In increasing vol 
ume, they came, casting their dar 
shadows over the blinding snow. 
Soon they had enveloped mountain 
tops and drawn their skeins dee 
into the valleys. The sunshine 
poured on to their billowy sides and, 
looking up through the intervening 
spaces, their shining tops towered 
high above us. The plane headed 
southwest. A great wall of mist ap- 
proached and we disappeared into its 
enveloping blindness, emerging pres- 
ently to be surrounded by other 
ghost-like masses. Projecting peaks 
and glaciers appeared through the 
open spaces. More power was ap- 
plied and we rose out of our eerie 
surrounding into the sunlight again. 
Far ahead the tremendous bulk of © 
Mont Blanc emerged from the sea of 4 
clouds. As we flew on toward this 
the final objective of our trip, the 
mists gradually disappeared from the 
higher altitudes and we crossed the 
jagged Italian and French Alps with 
a clear path ahead. The clouds had ~ 
settled into the valleys forming lakes 

of billowy white foam which rolled 
gently upon the shore line of glacier, 
snowfield and mountain peak. 


On we flew past the 
d’Herens, the Téte Blanche, Mont — 
Brule and Mont Collon, to the 
enormous bulk of the Grand Combin 
with its impressive overhanging 
snowfields. Here the pilot descended 
several thousand feet to the vicinity 
of the summit of the Great St. 
Bernard Pass, with its historic 
monastery nestling against the moun- | 
tainside seeking protection from the 
winter’s storms. And as we dropped 
down out of the sky, the mountains 
about us grew in stature, creating a 
new sense of perspective space and 
mass. 

The mountains in this section of © 
the Alps are even more precipitate” 
than those we had crossed. Thou- ~ 
sands of needle-like peaks pierce 
their pointed summits in wild con- = 
fusion through the snow which 
clings unsecurely to their steep sides. — 
The names in themselves are indica-— 
tive of the difference in structure, | 
In Eastern Switzerland, we frequent- © 
ly find the term “Horn,” or “Alp’” 
used in conjunction with the proper 
name, such as “Weisshorn,” of> 
“Bluemlisalp,” whereas in the West- 
ern Alps “Aiguille’ and “Dent” pre- 
dominate, such as “Aiguille d’Argen- 
tiére’” and “Dent du Midi.” Here? 
there was no landing-place, not even | 
a snowfield large enough on which 
to attempt a forced landing. The’! 
cultivated floors of the narrow vyal-_ 
leys disappeared from sight in the 
preponderance of frozen wilderness. | 
The relatively smaller bulk of the in-— 
dividual peaks added excitement to/) 
our passage as we sped with terrific | 
speed close to their jagged sides. 
The nose of the plane pointed up- 
ward and Mont Blanc stood before 
us, the giant of the Alps, towering) 
far above its surroundings to an al- 
titude of 15,782 feet above the sea, 
We passed close to Mont Dolant 
where the boundaries of Italy, ) 
France and Switzerland meet. Climb | 
ing rapidly now under full power, 

(Continued on page 60) F 
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HEALTH AND LEASURE 


WITZERLAND invites you to discover the secrets 

of a place that has always been famous in the réle 

of pleasure. No European trip can be complete without 

a visit to this land of the mighty Alps. Play one day 

among the flowers of verdant valleys .. . the next high 

among snowy mountain peaks. Always something new 

and different . . . always an answer to every mood and 
fancy. 

There is available a season ticket which allows you to 
see all Switzerland at a fixed minimum price. This ticket 
is issued for 8, 15, or 30 days. Allows you to cover the 
entire country, economically and satisfactorily. 

Send for our Packet No. 210 containing complemen- 
tary travel literature and complete transportation detail. 


Be sure to visit 


Zurich - Lake District of Lucerne - Berne - Thun - Interlaken 

Bernese Oberland - Jungfraujoch - Loetschberg - Geneva 

Montreux - FurkaOberalp - Lausanne-Ouchy - Zweisimmen 
Zermatt-Gorner grat 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS, 475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Wherever you go 
~ in Europe, Switzer- 
/ land is near at 
- hand. The point 
* is proved by con- 
- sulting this map 
_ of the United States 
- upon which the 
- map of Europe has 
been superimposed. 


._ The black mass is 


Ge oe Se Switzerland. See 
: = nares : ~oe 
i eens 
| uw 


centers and how 
much closer it is 
to London, Paris, 
Rome and Berlin. 
Just a few hours 
away. 


how close it would 
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SWITZERLAND 


Our International 
Entrée 


Bearing your name, American Express 
_ Travelers Cheques give you an inter- 
national entrée to prestige and service. 
Hotels, shops, merchants, and tourist 
agencies abroad readily accept these 
Cheques which your name has personalized and you go on 
your way with the peace of mind that safe, insured funds 
always give. 

American Express Travelers Cheques also give you a per- 
sonal entrée to the Helpful Hand of American Express Ser- 
vice. This valuable personal aid is continually outstretched 
to assist you with hotel, steamer, and rail reservations, bag 
gage and other problems in foreign lands. 

Frontiers may come and go, languages may change, and 
currencies take new names but American Express Travelers 
Cheques know no boundaries. They are “spendable” the 
world over. 

Now the size of the new dollar, you can secure American 
Express Travelers Cheques at your bank or express office. 
They are issued in denominations of $10, $20, $50, and $100 
and cost you 75c for each $100. You can spend them in 
whatever part of the world you may travel and should they 
be lost or stolen uncountersigned by you, their value is 


refunded in full. 


the new, dollar size 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
Travelers cheques 


Steamship tickets, hotel reservations, itin- 
eraries, cruises and tours planned and 
booked to any part of the world by the 
American Express Travel Department. 
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A cuisine Plies 
that the whole 
Atlantic toasts 


At the recent National Hotel Expo- 
sition four prize awards for skill in 
transatlantic cuisine were bestowed 
on the famous fleet of the United 
States Lines. A sterling tribute to a 
cuisine that sparkles with... meats 
from blue-ribbon stock . . . pheas- 
ant, grouse and quail... Malossol 
caviar... English sole . . . fresh 
berries and melons, out of season 
. . » Mushrooms, asparagus, and 
truffles from France... fresh cream 
and milk... and delicious American 
coffee that home coming passengers 
so praise. Same fine quality on 
every ship. To Europe? Take the 
Leviathan, World’s Largest Ship, for 
speed. The cabin liners George 
Washington, America, Republic, 
President Harding or President 
Roosevelt for luxury at low cost. 
Dine regally ... . under the Stars 
and Stripes! 


45 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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we soon approached the broad flanks 
of Mont Blanc. The summit dis- 
closed its extensive snowfields, the 
first possible landing-place since leav- 
ing the high meadows of the great 
St. Bernard Pass. Intrepid aviators 
had already succeeded in landing on 
this exalted perch, Now we were 
close upon the sides of the dome- 
shaped summit, skirting suspiciously 
near the surface of the snow. Just 
as we felt certain that Mittelholzer 
would attempt to land, the plane 
soared heavenward like a hawk 
frightened away at the moment of 
attacking its prey. 

Onward and upward we _ soared 
into the blue heaven, more than a 
thousand feet above the summit. 
From this great height (17,000 feet 
above the Mediterranean Sea), we 
revelled in the glories of the most 
inspiring of all sights available to 
the tourist, for the thrills of this ad- 


venture are now open to all who 
have confidence in the air. Deep 
down below us, to the north, the 


beautiful Lake of Geneva spread out 
its dark blue crescent waters. Be- 
yond it the wooded tops of the Jura 
Mountains were clearly visible and 
farther to the northeast even the 
Black Forest of Germany could be 
seen against the horizon. At our 
feet the valley of Chamonix was al- 
most hidden at the base of Mont 
Blanc, and further to the east the 
mountainous region of Southern 
France spread out past Annecy and 
Grenoble to terminaté in the Rhone 
Valley. In close proximity, to the 
south, we looked down into Italy 
and the valley of the Po, beyond 
which the Maritime Alps and the 
Mediterranean were lost in a dense 
haze. 

Turning his bird into a northeast- 
erly direction, our pilot started on 
the homeward flight, repeating for 
us over a new route the sensations 
of the past two hours. Descending 
gradually out of the extreme altitude, 
we recrossed the Rhone Valley and 


in a great arc passed 8,000 feet over 
Interlaken and its twin lakes. The 
air was clear, no wind disturbed the 
even balance of our outspread wings. 
Smoothly we glided past the massive 
range of the Bernese Overland. The 
Breithorn, Jungfrau, Moench, Eiger 
and Wetterhorn gave us our last 
thrill of intimate contact with the 
higher Alps. 

Sliding ever lower, the inhabited 
world began to reappear. Dark areas 
assumed the proportions of forests, 
gray valleys turned into green fields ; 
horses, trees, vineyards and gardens 
regained their characteristic appear- 
ance. Level with the eye we could 
see the cattle grazing on the upper 
slopes of the summer pastures. The 
great speed at which we _ rushed 
through the air became more ap- 
parent the closer we approached to 
the passing objects, 

Entering over an arm of the Lake 
of Lucerne we skirted the defiant 
walls of the Pilatus and sailed out 
above the inviting city of Lucerne, 
with its many hotels grouped along 
the water front. In spirals, we dce- 
scended until we almost came in con- 
tact with the very church steeples of 
the town and waved our acknowledg- 
ment to the greeting of the summer 


holidaymakers dining under the 
Linden trees along the quai. 
After the blinding light of the 


glacier world, the soft green of the 
landscape and the light blue of the 
smooth surface of the lake pro- 
duced a soothing effect upon the eye. 
The tension of crossing the Alps lay 
behind us. A beneficent joy in the 
familiar forms and colors came over 
us. The friendly landscape, bathed 
in sunlight, stood in sharp contrast 
to the cold majesty of the world of 
ice and snow. We soon circled over 
the airport of Duebendorf. 

In three and one-half hours, we had 
crossed and recrossed the Alps in 
comfort and apparent security, leav- 
ing an indelible impression; an ex- 
perience never to be forgotten. 


Street Life in Korea’s eMetropolis 
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tight knot at the neck. In winter a 
curious hat appears. It is best de- 
scribed as two cheek-pieces joined at 
the front and back, but left open at 
the top. It is made of black figured 
silk and decorated at the brow with 
a colored tassel. In the extreme 
cold a long wadded cloth is bound 
round the head, covering the ears 
and falling to the waist. The women 
show little expression in their faces, 
except when they are angry, though 
those in their twenties, with their 
smooth, full cheeks and their sharp, 
clear brows, have a certain Madonna- 
like placidity, not without charm. 
And they are boldly formed, and 
walk sturdily, but with little grace. 
The men are enormously panta- 
looned, and wear loose waistcoat-like 
upper garments knotted at the right 
breast. Like the women, they wear 
a long robe when in full dress. Their 
faces are long and solemn, but yield- 
ing readily to laughter. In their 
forties they cultivate goatee beards. 


They walk slowly, with a majestic 
dignity, erect and in perfect poise. 
Yet at first, possibly, you may not 
notice all this because you will be 
scrutinizing with an amused curios- 
ity the men’s amazing headgear, the 
most patently absurd, surely, in the 
world. Yet there is a reason in it. 
Its purpose is to protect, not the 
head, but the top-knot. When a 
Korean boy attains to manhood— 
that is, when he marries, say at fif- 
teen or sixteen—his hair is gathered 
up on the top of his head into a 
short, tight knot. The loose lower 
hairs are held in place by a band of 
black gauze firmly secured about the 
head with thongs. Over this is a 
black gauze cage, within which you 
can see the top-knot like the frst 
sprouting of some delicate plant 
sheltered from the weather. Set on 
the cage, some inches above the head, 
is the hat itself. It is a light struc- 
ture of horsehair, sometimes straw 
(Continued on page 62) 
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New Horizons | 


Cultural Expedition to 


SOUTH pbs uF Aine 
eturning Aug. 
AMERICA Visiting q 


ECUADOR - PANAMA 
CANAL - CHILE - PERU 
ARGENTINA 
BOLIVIA - BRAZIL 
ALL INCLUSIVE $780 


EUROPE “"tecving weeny 
3 8 Visiting Six Countries 
Days $415 


Many Other Tours to Choose From 


CALIFORNIA visiting 


Colorado Springs © 
30 Grand Canyon 
Days 


Yosemite $445 


Panama Canal 


Including 
Passion Play 


BERMUDA 


7 THE 

prALL-YEAR 5 

ROUND. 

Days dtiincwuatrs $90 : 
OR TOURS AND 
MORE UP 


Descriptive Booklet of any of the 
above may be had on demand 
Charles A. Joley & Co., Inc. 


111 West 57th St., New York City 
CIRCLE 6088 


Ingenious, New | 


By plane or train, by steamer or moto 
these surprisingly capacious yet compa 
Wardrolette Cases fill a distinct moder 
travel need. The case _ illustrated 
three suits without wrinkling them, beside) 
shirts, underwear and other accessorié 
In’ all grades for men and women fro 
$20.00 to $125.00. i 


Automobile Trunks .......... $30.00 to $200. 
Wardrobe Trunks .......... $15.00 to $350. 
Refreshment Sets .......-+.. 7.50 to 75.0) 
Stanley Bottlesit gorssecnes 4.75 to 9. 
Leather Cases for above ... 4.00 to 
Fitted (Cases Nisan: ncceenmeee 10.60 to 250.1) 
Automobile Cases .......+6 10.00 to 125. 
Ladies Overnight Cases ... 5.00 to 75. 


Discount of 25% allowed to 
Travel Club Members 


CHAS. *«: 
FINE LUGGAGE 


Est. 1863 
NEW YORK CITY 


22 Cortlandt St. 50 Broadway 
17 Dey Street 102 Nassau St. | 


Phone Cortlandt 1940 


to 
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1M sail new seas, to see new 
harbours, to explore quaint 
f villages, to tour unfamiliar 
roads, to fish fresh streams 
--. yes, to play golf on yet 


another course ... is ro- 
mance enough for any one. A simple “mug up” (the 
native word for picnic) alongside one of Newfound- 
land’s splashing streams, is an event to be remem- 
bered ... Radiant days, prolonged evenings, cool 
nights for restful slumber . . . allurements that invite 
you to Newfoundland. 

An illustrated booklet, “The Story of Newfoundland,” will be 
sent you gratis from the Newfoundland Information Bureau, 
53-B Journal Building, Boston, Mass., or the Newfoundland 


Tourist and Publicity Association, St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
or any local travel agency. 


Butain's Oldest Golony 
America's WWewest Llaygzound 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


— — “_" S 


HOUSE PARTY TOURS 


Here’s the newest, gayest, most de- 
lightfulwaytotravel—withacongen- 
ial group escorted by an experienced 
ie courier who handles all tickets, res- 
ervations, baggage, etc. Ask for 
Booklet “E30” describing hundreds 
of summer tours to Europe, includ- 
ing the Passion Play. 


See Japan, China, the Philippines, 
Hawaii. Cruise aboard the famous 
White Empresses of the Pacific. 
Ask for Booklet “O” describing 


four cruise tours. 


The WEST 
inserts SD" 


Travel by special train this summer 
to Yellowstone, the Pacific Coast, 
California, the Canadian Alps, 
Alaska. Ask for Booklet “DW”. 


Ask for Booklet “JA” describing our 
system of independent travel ... where 
you please, as you please, when you 
please. Carefree, worryless travel in 
Europé, the Orient, Africa, the Americas. 


Dept. 446, 180 North Michigan, Chicago, Illinois 
521 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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EDICINE out of the 


earth, the sky, the sea makes getting 
well a pleasure, keeping young and 
vivid almost automatic... the secret of 
the.chic Parisienne who never omits 
her “cure” ese In the Pyrenees region, 
one finds the sulphur springs of Luchon 
and Cauterets... the salt of Biarritz.. 
the sulphates of Dax ... sun to sit in, 
smart crowds to watch, peaks to scale 
as energy returns eso In and around 
Auvergne among the high tablelands 
and the deep valleys, all the world 
knows La Bourboule, Le Mont-Dore, 
Saint-Nectaire, Chatel Guyon, Royat... 
Vichy, in the heart of France, bottled 
around the globe ese The French Alps, 
the international set takes choice 
among Salins-Moutiers, Brides, Aix, 
Evian, thermal resorts of glittering chic 
ese North to the Vosges, aed here are 
Plombiéres, Contrexeville, Vittel ... 
even the west can boast Bagnoles de 
VOrne, dim old forest and rocky lake 
esolf your engine needs a bit of oiling to 
get you ieady for Paris days and nights 
.. try one of these famous Seared! 4 


Information and literature on request 


RAILWAYS OF FRANCE 


General Representatives 


INTERNATIONAL WAGONS-LITS, 701 FIFTH 
AVENUE, NEW YORK, OR ANY TOURIST AGENCY 


ees || 
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ta Ship 
“SEEANDBEE” 


In traveling 


EAST or WEST 
between CLEVELAND 


enjoy a_ refreshing 

and night’s rest on Lake 
Erie via the C. & 
BUFFALO B. Line. Palatial 
ships with every comfort of a modern 
hotel. Rd. trip rail tickets between 
Cleveland and Buffalo are good on our 
steamers. 
IF TOURING save a day the 
C. & B. Line way, avoiding miles and 
miles of congested roadway. 
Steamers each way, every night between 
Cleveland and Buffalo. 
Daily service also between Cleveland 
and Port Stanley, Canada, June 20th to 
Sept. 6th. 

Write for details on Triangle, Circle 

and All Expense Tours; alse 1930 

Cruise de Luxe te Chicago via Sault 


Ste. Marie. Ask A Sit Aute Map 
and Pelder No. 12. 


The Cleveland and Buffalo 
Transit Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio Buffalo, N. Y. 


Times Bldg., New York City 


Around the World 
Your Own Way! 


There is a thrill forever in memories of old 
Kyoto... Tokyo with its noted gardens 
and palaces . . . Nikko with its famous 
giant cryptomerias. 


See all this .. . and much more, travelling 
through many lands in a mood of leisurely 
enjoyment... stopping where you will... 
resuming your journey when you will. 


These please-yourself Cruise-Tours are 
easily possible now. The co-operation of 
Cunard and N. Y. K. Line, Japan Mail 
links two of the world’s foremost steamshi 
companies in a globe-encircling chair 
offering unlimited flexibility in Independen 
World Travel with the utmost in service 


Fare as low as $993. 
Literature from Your Local Agent or Tour Dept 


CUNARD LINE 


25 Broadway, New York 


N. ¥Y. K. LENE 


(JAPAN MABEL) 
10 Bridge St., or 545 Fifth Ave., New York 
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colored, sometimes black. To pic- 
ture its shape, imagine a child’s sand 
castle on a large plate. It is held in 
place by long black ribbons which tie 
under the chin. 

All this you can see in the road 
of the Peking Pass. And nightly in 
the summer the street is set with 
stalls which are lit with lamps and 
lanterns, though in the city itself 
they are lit with electricity; and for 
three hours the place is white with 
the robes of loungers and strollers, 
and loud with the cries of the vend- 
ors, while from within the houses 
comes the clatter of the ironing 
clappers, a noise musical, persistent, 
and unlocatable like the chirruping 
of crickets. It will ring in your ears 
half through the night, like a reso- 
nance of the atmosphere. It is the 
voice of Korea, just as the top-knot 
is its visible symbol and kimchi 1s its 
odor. 

Turning from the main streets, you 
can plunge at a venture into any of 
the alleys—rabbit-like into a maze 
of burrows. There is no traceable 
scheme in these narrow twisting pas- 
sages. They appear as fortuitous 
cracks merely between the hovels 
which themselves seem like some 
natural fungus of the soil. Yet per- 
sist; and do not be perturbed if the 
suspicion increases upon you that 
you are lost. Take’ the opportunity 
to look about you; for this is Seoul. 

The alleys are unpaved, as you 
have expected, so that with every 
shower they lie deep in mud. For 
this emergency the Koreans have a 
wooden clog, canoe-shaped, and 
raised several inches on cleats; a 
contrivance on which you will look 
with envy. But there are steeper 
places where there is no mud, be- 
cause the naked granite here pushes 
bare. Possibly hacked into rough 
steps, very rough, and far from level, 
negotiable only with extreme care in 
frosty weather. For this, too, the 
Koreans have provided. Their ordi- 
nary straw sandal—which you will 
wear yourself when you go into the 
mountains—keeps them steady on the 
steepest and most slippery slopes. 

Through the open doors you can 
look into diminutive courtyards, set 
with innumerable earthenware jars 
of every size, reminding you of Ali 
Baba and the Forty Thieves—stored 
you must imagine with rice and 
beans and millet and of course kim- 
cht. Facing you across the courtyard 
is a raised platform, roofed over by 
the projecting eaves of the room be- 
hind which shuts from sight the 
women’s courtyard beyond. On this 
platform men may be squatting, lost 
in contemplation and smoke. The 
courtyard may be a yard square with 
the platform in proportion, with 
nothing to gaze upon but the jars or 
possibly a corner of flowers, yet ex- 
cept in the shelters of the outcasts 
it is inevitably there, sacred to medi- 
tation like the cloisters of a monas- 
tery. 

You may see a house or two in the 
building. First a stout wooden frame- 
work held together by wooden pegs. 
The walls are mere fillings. The 
lower part, some four feet high, con- 
sists of a muddy cement set with a 


patchwork of stones. The stones are 
tied together with string to keep 
them in place while the cement sets; 
and where an old wall begins to 
crumble you will see the string ex- 
posed. Above this base the walls 
are continued for another two feet 
or so with a hempen mesh filled with 
mud and plastered white. In it are 
inserted minute windows opaquely 
papered. Not for looking through, 
as they are above eye-level for the 
inmates sitting on the floor within, 
but merely to give light. The roofs 
are of unshaped timbers, thatched 
over for the most part—tiles being a 
sign of opulence—and projecting in 
deep eaves, These houses give an 
impression of meanness and decay, 
as though the people had lost heart. 

This impression may be entirely 
erroneous. For the folk are content- 
ed; the children are sturdy and full 
of play. And one must not judge the 
Eastern house by Western require- 
ments. In the West the house is the 
home; but not in the East. In the 
blue Korean weather the house need 
be little more than a temporary shel- 
ter during the rains and the cold. 
The people live in the streets. In 
the summer they cook in the streets, 
sleep in the streets. At night, pass- 
ing down these alleys you must step 
over prostrate bodies coiled on mats 
laid on the earth. Within the house 
it is too hot; and there are multi- 
tudinous vermin. But lying in one’s 
garments in the open air one keeps 
pleasantly warm and moderately free 
from irritation. In winter the more 
confined the room the cosier the at- 
mosphere. If there is just space on 
the heated floor for the entire family 
to stretch itself that is a completely 
adjusted economy. And with the 
whole day in the open to make up 
for arrears of fresh air, it is not so 
unsanitary as it may seem. Which 
brings us to a consideration of those 
uncovered sewers. Breeding-places 
for disease you might think. Yet be- 
ing uncovered they are wide to the 
sun. And the fact is, that during 
any typhoid epidemic, it is the clean 
Japanese who die, not the dirty Ko- 
reans. There is probably a heavy 
infant mortality, but those who sur- 
vive are surprisingly immune to pes- 
tilence. One cannot resist a certain 
cynical questioning of our medicine 
and sanitation which barricade us be- 
hind a timid cleanliness, outside of 
which, poor weaklings that we have 
become, it grows increasingly dan- 
gerous to stray. Yet that is not the 
complete truth either. For the Jap- 
anese have banished smallpox and 
cholera, to which even the Koreans 
were not immune. 

Here among the alleys, then, you 
are at the heart of Seoul. And you 
need not feel the least uneasiness. 
No one will molest you, unless the 
little children calling after you “Goo- 
bye” constitutes a molestation. You 
are perfectly safe. An unaccompa- 
nied lady at night is as secure here as 
in her own home. But squalid as 
the alleys may appear, do not imag- 
ine that you are in the slums. This 
represents the city’s normal level. 
There are grades above it, and there 
are grades below. 
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Cruise to Europe 


MIDNIGH 
SUN LANI 


@ A picturesque crossing to Eure 
and an unusual vacation are 
fered by James Boring’s qu 
Annual North Cape Cruise, 7 
specially chartered White Stars 
Calgaric sails June 28 to Icela 
North Cape, Midnight Sun La 
Norway's Fjords, Denmark, 
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Chicago, Ill. 
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The American Abroad 


is apt to miss that charm of Europe 
which rests upon an appreciation of 
its quaint customs and largely be- 
cause he is regarded as the typical 
tourist out to see the sights—the 
proverbial “rich American” cashing 
his checks in U. S. Dollars. 


The prestige of association with a 
big continental bank through which 
travel funds are made available in 
local currency, assures courtesy and 
respect by indicating the discrimin- 
ating cosmopolite. 


Send for descriptive 
Booklet No. 12C 
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DIRECT TO 
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‘video with 17 day service to 
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Furness Prince Line, 34 Whitehall St., 
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| Ave., N. Y. C. 
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ORLD CRUISE 


@ Ask those who know 
the earth’s far corners about the “5th Ace” 
Canadian Pacifie’s world cruise! @ Of course, 
these four are outstanding . . . (1) transatlantic 

resort-liner, the 21,850 gross-ton Empress of 
Australia... (2) 137-day voyage of spring-time 
.. . (3) a high-spot itinerary... (4) Canadian 
Pacific cuisine and service @ But what fuses 
these four into the perfect cruise is the “5th Ace” 
—Canadian Pacifie’s world-girdle of rail, ship, 
hotel and key-city offices @ Information, illus- 
trated booklets, ship plans, from your own 
agent or any Canadian Pacific office: New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Montreal, and 30 
other cities in the United States and Canada. 
@ From New York, December 2. As low as $2000. 
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> N.T.C. HOTELS “Vq 


oe UNDER MANGER MANAGEMENT 
Horrt, MANGER 


The Wonder Hotel of New York 
50-5lst Sts. Heart of Times Square District 


2000 ROOMS 


$2.00 Room with shower or 
bath a.d shower $3.00 $5.00 
- 3.00 for two - 4.00 5.00 6.00 


- Club Breakfasts, Table d’Hote Luncheons and Plate Dinners 


Hotel Woodstock 
43rd St. Just East of B’way 
Room With Running Water 


by 
Ong 


fo) 


Ith Ave. 


Room with running water - 


for two - - 


Great Northern 
118 West 57th Street 


On America’s Rue de la Paix 


Room with Private Bath for one $2.00 2.50 3.00 

for one $3.50 4.00 4.50 5.00 | for two 3.50 4,00 
for two 4.50 5.00 5.50 6.00 Room With Private Bath 

Parlor, Bedroom and Bath for one $3.00 3.50 4.00 

$6.00 7.00 8.00 9.00] for two - 5.00 5.50 6.00 


Martha Washington 


The World Renown Hotel 
(Exclusively for Women) 


29 E. 29th St. to 30 E. 30th St. 


Hotel Wolcott 
31st St. and Fifth Ave. 


Room with Running Water 


for one - - - $2.00 2.50 
for two - - : 3.00 3.50 Room with Running Water 
Room with Private Bath for one - - - $2.00 2.25 

for one - $3.00 3.50! for two - - 2.50 

for two - : - 4.00 5.00 Room with ae Bath 

Parlor, Bedroom and Bath for one et 92:00 20 300i s.20 
$6.00 7.00 four two $3.00 3.50 4.00 
NO HIGHER RATES 


These Hotels Feature Club Breakfasts and Table d’Hote Luncheons and Dinners 
For Map of New York and Descriptive Booklet 
Write to Travel Department 


DE-LUXE 
CRUISING 


by Britain’s most de- 
lightful cruising liner 


“ARANDORA STAR” 
TO 


NORWAY and 
NORTHERN CAPITALS 
TERR ANEAN 


B 
A 
BLUE STAR _ LINE 
3 Lower Regent Street, S.W. 1 
LONDON ENG. 
(Gerrard 5671) 


LIVERPOOL: {0 Water Street 
(or principal Tourist Agencies). 


Write for full particulars of all 
“Arandora Star’ Cruises during 
every month in the year. 


VISIT ENGLAND 


and rent a temporary home of your own, but before making plans write to 


The C. and M. Agency, Limited 


Abbey House, Westminster, London, S. W. 1 


Lr. Cot. G. E. V. THOMAS 
Mr. E, J. SELLS 


Managing Director 
Secretary - - - 


The personal service offered by the Agency has been described as unique 
because it is carried out wholly and only in the interest of the Visitor. 


If undecided, write for suggestions. 


If plans have been formed, write 
for information and advice. 


Established Cc. and M. Agency, Ltd. Incorporated 
1926 1929 


Abbey House Westminster 
Telegrams: Proptagen, Sowest, London Telephone, Victoria 8523 


London, S.W.1. 
Write for copy of Booklet ON VISITING ENGLAND 
to TRAVEL, 7 West Sixteenth Street, New York 
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Black ‘Drums in the Congo 


(Continued from page 40) 


only smiled. The snake slipped 
from him again, used his tail as a 
feeler.. We could see the muscles 
stiffen in its frantic endeavor to 
find a grip. God! What a fright- 
ful: tension we were all under! 
We were sure the fight could only 
end in a horrible death, though we 
were ready with the machetes, and 
on the first signal from Matcheta 
would have hacked that boa to 
pieces with a will. 

“Matcheta was perfectly confident 
of the outcome and we were wit- 
nessing something absolutely unique 
in the way of a fight; it was unheard 
of, terrific, a spectacle we could 
never see again. There are few 
Matchetas in this world. I asked 
him if things were going all right. 
He nodded and changed the position 
of his hands by moving them closer 
to the head, which limited the range 
of the snake’s motion. The brute 
furiously coiled and uncoiled around 
him, lashed in terrible rage like a 
cowboy’s whip, but the head was im- 
movable. Soon the long tongue 
moved more slowly, the eyes bulged, 
the jaws, I could see, were losing 
resistance. Matcheta smiled. The 
boa was distinctly losing ground, its 


lashings were growing weaker. As 
fast as it wrapped around that 
greasy, oily body, it slipped off. 


Matcheta made one more crushing 
grip around the throat and the boa 
slipped to the ground, helpless, 
almost choked to death by a man, 
though not yet dead. So we killed 
him. 

“What a man! What magnificent 
courage, and what damned idiots we 
were to permit such a struggle, but 
nevertheless, what a sight to have 
seen! A perfect epic of a fight, 
useless but glorious. Matcheta then 
demonstrated with the dead boa the 
different kinds of grips he employed, 
for he had killed several boas the 
same way.” 

There is no room here to more 
than indicate the exciting material 
to be found in “African Drums.” 
There are a number of adventures 
with the animals of Africa, white 
elephants, snakes, lions, buffalos, and 
crocodiles. On one occasion Dr. 
Puleston saw a terrible fight between 
two great crocodiles. In a ferocious 
struggle the beasts snapped, ripped 
and chewed, using their tails like 
battering rams. The vanquished 
crocodile, a huge dying hulk ripped 
and wounded beyond description, was 
nearly thirty-five feet in length. 

The descriptions of native life and 
native customs are perhaps the best 
sections of “African Drums.” Here, 
for example, is an account of the 
Phalanx dance of ‘the warlike 
Manyemma tribe, once of the most 
dreaded of Africa’s natives. This 
dance was performed exclusively by 
warriors. 

“I had the good fortune to witness 
this very impressive and imposing 
dance twice. The first time I was 
exceedingly relieved when it ended, 
as the front line of the whole twelve 
hundred warriors stamped to within 
two yards of where I was standing. 
It is executed in a solid square 
formation of from eight hundred to 
twelve hundred warriors, and they 
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are warriors in everything the wo 
implies. Undoubtedly they are pick 
men for they are all about the sa 
height, black as coal, well built, ve 
muscular, square shouldered and _ 
erect military bearing; every ir 
they are men. 

“They assembled at the call of 
drums, and quickly took their pla 
until a solid square was form 
One gasped in astonishment and 4 
miration. There was not a word 
command from the chief who sto 
watching them. No need of a co 
mand, for they knew exactly w 
was needed and expected of the 
They silently stood in line, for 
the square and waited. One so 
mass of black. humanity, practica 
naked; each man held a spear abo 
four feet six inches long with # 
end heavily barbed and poisoned, 
shield made of bamboo covered wi: 
a heavy hide, a quiver but no arro 
in it and no bow. Around 
ankles were eight or ten brass bra 
lets. Around the forehead was 
band decorated with feathers. Th 
were uniform in dress, or perhaps 
would be better to say uniform 
undressed. 

“The chief, however, was q 
gorgeously arrayed. In addition 
the ordinary dress he wore ‘arou 
his waist a belt to which was at 
tached a number of small belts an 
gourds, and encircling his neck wa 
a necklace at least fully an ine 
wide composed of the teeth o 
human beings, crocodiles, monke 
and leopards. 

“At least twenty drummers wer 
stationed at intervals of twenty yard 
awaiting the chief’s signal. 
raised his spear above his hea 
raised his shield high, and gave th 
drummers the long-waited-for sign# 
—CRASH !--twenty drums all spok 
at once! The human square stiffer 
ed; then the drums went into th 
dance step, which is a stamp eac 
time the drums tap. Each step the 
moved forward, not more than eig! 
to twelve inches, each step a forcef” 
heavy stamp. The spears and shiele 
kept perfect time to the drums. Th 
spears shot up, shields moved fro. 
side to side, always covering at 
protecting the body, and as tl 
spears were raised the heads we) 
thrown back. As yet there was 1 
singing, just the heavy muscul® 
stamp, stamp, stamp, in perfect ti 
to drum, spear and shield. 
| “The time of the drums continu) 
unchanged, but at the change of 
note, they burst into song; twel 
hundred strong-lunged warriors, — 
on the instant, literally burst inf 
song, on the same note and at 
same time. Can you imagine | 
chorus of twelve hundred sing 
breaking into song on the change 
a note? Spears and shields we 
upraised with the high notes aj 
lowered with the low notes, fe: 
spears, shields all keeping time w 
the drums. Then we saw that 1 
hole phalanx body although app 
ently stationary was irresistibly me 
ing like one vast block toward | 
The earth did not tremble; it shor 
Voices swelled and diminished, — 
as the drums and the dance got iv 
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White 
Mountains, N. H. ~ 


Bretton Woods 


The Mount Pleasant 


Open June 26th 


The Mount Washington 
Open July 3rd 
RELIEF FROM HAY FEVER #& 
AFFORDED 
Stock Broker’s Office 
Direct N. Y. Wire 
C. J. ROOT, Manager 


New York ( 
Booking Office: ~ 
2 West 45th Street | 
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(GREEN HILL FARMS 
' City Line & Lancaster Avenue 
OveRBROOK, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Philadelphia’s Most Beautiful 
Suburban Hotel 
L. EttswortH Mercarr, Manager 


ayflower Hotels 
Boston, Massachusetts 

and at 
?lymouth—Hyannis—Falmouth 
on Cape Cod 


CHATHAM BARS INN 
Chatham, Cape Cod, Mass. 


') Rooms. 20 non-housekeeping cottages. 
verlooking the ocean. An outstanding ex- 
mple of the newer type of hotel on Cape 
od. Automatic Sprinkler System throughout. 


jolf, Tennis, Motoring, Bathing, Sailing. 
sason, June 22 to Sept. 15. Tel. Chatham 98 


HOTEL LA FAYETTE 


| Fireproof 
btn Street at Eye, NW WASHINGTON, D. C. 
vithin a short walk of the White House, all 
Pa emental Administrative Buildings, Galleries 
Art, Museums, shopping and theatre district. 
tal Summer Rates to Motorists— 
Modern BIscpEoed, Garage 
Write to Hotel La Fayette for ‘ to 
Routes to National Capital’ 


| Walter Fletcher Smith, Proprietor 


OTEL NORTHAMPTON 


“An Inn of Colonial Charm’’—New—Fireproof 
[idway between Albany and Boston on Berkshire 
No. 109. 152 Miles from New York at gate- 
ay to White Mountains. Beautifully furnished 
1 early American period with antiques and re- 
roductions. Old Tavern Room. Rates, $2.50 up 


Garage—also Free Parking-—~-Golf 
LEWIS N. WIGGINS, Mer. 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


AMERICAS GREATEST 
FAMILY RESORT 


IO MILES SOUTH & ATLANTIC CITY 
@ 


IANDERS 
BOARDWALK AT ELEVENTH STREET 
@ 


AMERICAN PLAN 
--- MODERN-: 
FIREPRLO OF 


252 ROOMS WITH BATH 


SEA WATER BATHS 
AND 3 OPEN-AIR SEA WATER 
SWIMMING POOLS 


J. HOWARD SLOCUM 


PRESIDENT ~ MANAGER 


Under the same management 
The PRINCETON INN ~ Princeton, N.S, 


The SEYMOUR-50 W.45 44 Street, 
New York 


Mt. Madison House 


Gorham, N. H. 


100 rooms, 50 with bath. 
All with hot and cold run- 
ning water, telephone and 


BOSTON, MASS. 


HOTEL PURITAN 


390 Commonwealth Ave., 


The Distinctive Boston Bouse 
Offers all the charm and comfort 


steam heat. 

‘ ‘ of a luxurious private house, to- 
Golf, tennis, mountain gether with hotel service and 
climbing, trout fishing. cuisine of the highest standard. 
Elevator. 


A la carte service. 
2P.M. to9 P.M. 
C. A. Chandler, Proprietor 


ists. 
with service to the door. 


T. R. ANDREWS, Mgr. 


Conveniently located for motor- 
Excellent garages nearby 


CURTIS HOTEL|F lm Tree Manor 
264 Pleasant St., Marblehead, Mass. 


Elevation, 1300. No Mosquitoes. 
Every facility for rest and recreation. 
Steam heated throughout. Elevator service. 
Open May to November 
For booklet and rates address Box 309 


LENOX, MASS. 


With its good home-made food, 
fortable heated rooms (some with 
fires), 


a few months’, weeks’ or even days’ 
Rates reasonable. 


Chateau Champlain 
Opposite Union Sta., 
QUEBEC 
New and Entirely Fireproof 
Very comfortable rooms. 
Delicious meals. Rates moderate. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Middle West’s Finest Hotel 


1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 
Rates $3.00 and up 


HOTEL CLINTON 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Ample Garage Accommodations 
300 Modern Rooms -_ $2.00 up 
Famous Dinner and Dance Reem 


Thomas J. Mullaly, Manager 


Aibany, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Recommended by “Travel” — 
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com- 
open 


quiet surroundings and homelike 
atmosphere, makes an ideal place to spend 


rest. 


HOTEL GIBSON 


C. C. ScHirFeELer, Managing Director 


Hotel Hampton 


The 


magazine that takes you there. 


A 
place to a 


EVERYBODY plays at Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall. The informality 
and friendliness are conducive 
to good spirits. 

To children it is paradise. 
Sandy Cove is a room from 
a story book, a place of pure 
delight. . . . And they love to 
dine in the room where the big 
coral fish make solemn eyes 
from the wall-paper. . . . Per- 
haps children like Chalfonte- 
addon Hall so much because 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall likes 
them and makes them feel at 
home. 

Send the family down for a 
week or two. Let them rest in 
the sun. Ride on the beach. 
Breathe the tonic ocean air. 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall makes 
theeks pink and eyes clear and 
bright. 

Write for information. 
There is a Motoramp garage. 


American and European Plans 


Chalionte- 
Haddon Hall 


LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
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An historic 
mansion 
situated 
between 

TWO 
BEAUTIFUL 
CHINES 
on the 

South Coast 

of England 


Rates: 
From $24 
per week. 


With private 
bathrooms, 
from $48 
per week. 


First-class Service—Central Heating—Lift 


Tennis—Bathing 


BRANKSOME DENE HOTEL, Bournemouth 


Entirely V egetarian 


Visit Corsica (The Island of Beauty) 
Birthplace of Napoieon 5 hours from Nice 
Stay at ILE-ROUSSE (Touring Centre) 


HOTEL NAPOLEON BONAPARTE 


Every modem 


TENNIS 


camfort —ITS BEACH — ITS 
COURTS — ITS GOLF LINKS (18 


HOLES)—Private Apartments—150 Rooms with 
Bathrooms and Telephone, 


NOW to RUSSIA 


Visit the Land of the Soviets 


unusually interesting travel 
experiences. 
Greup or individual trips from New 
‘York or any point in Western 
| Europe. Complete travel fa- 
. cilities prearranged. 
Write for Booklet ‘'I’’ 


AMALGAMATED 
BANK 


15 Union Square 
New York 


New, 


Clark’s Famous Cruises 


EUROP CRUISE June 28 


s.5.““*LANCASTRIA”’ 


CUNARD LINE, 52 days, $600 to $1250 
Madeira, Morocco, Spain, Algiers, 
Italy, Riviera, Sweden, Norway, 
Edinburgh, Holland, Belgium, Paris, 
(London, Rhine, ‘Oberammergau 
Passion Play) —select clientele; the 
most and best for your money. 
MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE, Jan. 31—$600 up 
Hotels, drives, fees, etc. included 

Frank C. Clark, Times Bldg., N. Y¥. 


Avs Rats 


Honolulu, Suva, New Zealand 
The Well-Equipped Royal Mail Steamers 


“AORANGI” - - - = May 28; July 23; Sept. 17 
“NIAGARA” - - - June 25; Aug. 20; Oct. 15 


Sall frem Vancouver, B. C. 


Fer fares, etc., apply Can. Pacific Railway. 
Gaul: Audet Bldg., Mad. Ave., 44th St., N. Y.. 

the Canadian Australasian Royal Mail 
Thay 098" Hastings “St. W.. Vaneouver, B.C 699 Hastings St. W., Vancouver, B. C 


To G, NEWYORK DinECT WT VORK DER 


DE Pe 

On 2 modern, comfortable 

la 8- 9 Days ships. Exoellent cuisine. Short 

route, thru bookings, to principal points in Scan- 
dinavia, Germany and Continent. 


M.S. Kunghelm M.S. Gripsholm S.S. Drottningholm 
For Sailings, Rates and Literature, apply to 
SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 
21 State St., New York, er ‘‘nearest local agent’’ 


HARRIS TWEED 


Made by villagers in the remote islands of 
Lewis and Harris—famous fer its unique ap- 
pearames wearing IDEAL 
WEAR FOR THE OPEN AIB, holiday and 
travel. Made im 2 varicty ef shedes, mostly 
from matural dyes. Patterns free: 


Denald Maclver - 16, Bayhead Street, 
STORNOWAY, Secotiand 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


Ranging from & DAYS 
FROM $104to$250, < 


What Does It Cos 
What to Tip 
Length of Trips 


Steamers—Hofels 


The above and hundreds of othe/ 
swered in our new Bermuda Booklet 
Send coupon toda 


mons cours 


1344 BROADWAY 
Herald Sq. Bldg. New York 


Please send me Free Booklet 


Name 


est sete we cone epee ees 


Address 


SCONDINAY 


Direct Passenger Serice 
COPENHAGEN and HELSINGFORS 
GDYNIA, DANZIG and STOCKHOLM 
Connecting to All Ports in the Baltic 
AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 
Ideal Accommodations. Qutside Rooms. One Class. 
LOWEST RATES 


MOORE & McCORMACK CO., Inc., 
5 Broadway, N. Y. C. Digby 6700 


ASTROLOGY 


Let me send you my little brochure, ““What 

Astrology Means to You.’’ It is free and 

very illuminating. Horoscepes cast. 
CECIL M. HIND 

60v3-B 27th Ave., N.E., Seattle, Wash. 


Prepare quickly 


Make money taking pictures. 
during spare time. Also earn while you learn. No 
experience necessary. New easy method. Nothing 
else like it. Send at once for free book, Opportun- 
Itles In Modern Photography, and full particulars. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 439-A, 3601 Michigan Ave. Chicago U. S.A: 


Black Drums in the Congo 


(Continued from page 64) 


their blood, their song became ex- 
ultant, threatening, victorious; their 
eyes showed war frenzy, their bodies 
sweated and the breath came in 
gasps. Then they were almost upon 
us, and we moved back in fear. 

“But on the drums changing time, 
the dance continued but receded 
slowly from us, as it had slowly ad- 
vanced. Dance, drums and song 
were clearly driving them to almost 
uncontrollable excitement. They 
then made a movement of spearing 
enemies, while protecting their faces 
with shields. Instead of the former 
heavy stamps it became a stamp ac- 
companied by a bending of the knee. 

“The whole performance epito- 
mized the spirit of challenge, combat 
and victory. 


TRAVEL 


“Then another change, more en 
ergetic action, and the dance to 
the form of charging. Spears we 
upraised and held in _ position 
strike, shields were put in positi 
to protect, there was a move forwa 
and strike, another and strike. 
backed, as the look in their ey 
and general fierce appearance ma 
us think they were losing the 
selves. But just then the drur 
stopped; the singing stopped | 
one loud,  twelve-hundred-voic 
note: hist y 
Of such exciting incidents “Af 
can Drums” is made. The bo 
captures the spirit of the Congo a 
is absorbing reading. The deco 
tive illustrations by André Dure 
ceau, some of which are reproduc 
here, are superbly imaginative. 
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The City Without a Heart 


(Continued from page 30) 


cently laconic inscription: Pro Rege, 
Pro Patria, This Spartan simplicity 
is the reason that the tomb of the 
fifty-six thousand has a_ greater 
effect than any other triumphal arch 
or victory memorial [I ever saw. 
And the effect is increased by the 
sight of the countless number of 
wreaths. The wreaths of the widows, 
children and friends. For a nation 
makes a pilgrimage year after year 
to this cenotaph of unburied and 
sacrificed soldiers. 

Ypres became a place of pilgrim- 
age for the English nation. One can 
easily understand this after having 
seen the tragic place of the hecatomb 
of the fifty-six thousand. Yet the 
immense traffic endangers the awe of 
the impression. Amidst the rever- 
ence one’s sentiments protest against 
a precise, a much too precise, organ- 
ization. An immense number of cars 
are parked in front of the ruined 
Cloth Market. The green, yellow and 
red sightseeing cars—these rolling 
basins pour, hour after hour, thou- 
sands of people into the city. Armies 
of tourists visit the “Curiosities” 
(two hundred thousand graves) mar- 
shaled iby loud-speaking guides. For 
two and a half dollars one can 
see everything. One can see the en- 
tire war of four years, the graves, 
the big cannons, the shattered Cloth 
Market, and can get lunch or din- 
ner as well as “nice strong tea,” as 
advertised everywhere. Business is 
done with the dead in all places. Sou- 
venirs made of grenade splinters 
(maybe a poor fellow’s body was 
torn to pieces by it) are sold. At- 
tractive remembrances of the battle- 
fields are praised. I saw an uncanny 
evidence of such in a shop: A bronze 
Christ, the cross made of empty 
shells. In the hotels is music. The 
coffee houses are crowded. Cars 
race up and down. Kodaks click. 
Everything is marvelously organized, 
There are a dozen minutes for each 
curiosity, not more, for the people 
have to be back in Blankenberghe or 
in Ostende not later than seven 
o’clock, to be in time for dressing 
and dinner. It is terrible to think of 
all this. Perhaps even worse is the 
thought that not only the earth takes 
its vitality from the dead, but also 
human beings profit from them, and 


Iu writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


that carefree descendants can look 
the Calvary of half a million of th 
own kind in the same manner as th 
look at a motion picture. That th 
race along in comfortable motor 
cars on the very road where Tho 
Others trod in dirt and sweat f 
months, like slaves. That they a 
served in clean establishments wi 
all that might have seemed to Tho: 
Others, in their wet and mud 
trenches, like all the luxuries of th 
world. That in half an hour, will 
cigarettes in their mouths, for tw 
and a half dollars, satisfied a 
comfortable they can review t 
scene of martyrdom of half a milli 
people, and buy afterwards a doz 
postal cards as proof of their adver 
ture. 


in a few places in the world the 
are some gruesome and visible rem 
nants of the great crime. It is goo 
that a hundred thousand carel 
people pass yearly these innumera 
graves, these poisoned forests, thi 
ruined place; for all this remind 
them of the past. And remembrance! 
becomes vivid even for the mo: 
primitive and indolent person. Aj 
remembering, in whatever form, 
for whatever reason, turns the mi 
back to those terrible years. Thos! 
years that should never be forgotte 
and should never go into obliaa 
That is why I think it right that i 
Belgium every year on ‘Auguel 
at nine in the morning, the vel 
hour when the Germans started 
invasion in 1914, all bells a 
sounded, all whistles of the factori 
are blown, and for a few minutes 
work is stopped. The authoriti 
decreeing this probably had had 
patriotic and not a pacifistic seni 
ment in mind. Yet this decisic 
helps remind, it gives the forgett 
and dim conscience a stimulus. O 
would only welcome it if all Eur 
pean countries that were involved 
the war would follow this solen 
example. If every year, as well 
Germany as in France, at the preci 
hour of the declaration of the wi 
all bells would ring, all whis' 
would shrill and all work wot 
stop for five minutes—five minutes 
consideration, recollection and reve} 


